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HAVE  YOU  MADE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS 
FOR  KANSAS  CITY 


The  time  is  drawing  near  for  the  1986 
national  convention,  and  Kansas  City 
promises  to  be  the  best  yet.  The  head- 
quarters hotel  is  the  luxurious  Hyatt 
Regency  Kansas  City  at  the  Crown  Center, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
hotels  in  the  nation;  but  if  you  want  to 
be  in  the  headquarters  hotel,  reserva- 
tions absolutely  must  be  sent  in  imme- 
diately. 

We  have  two  other  fine  hotels  to 
handle  the  crowds,  the  Phillips  House 
and  the  Americana,  and  there  will  be 
shuttle  bus  service  among  all  of  the 
hotels  twenty -four  hours  per  day. 

Requests  for  reservations  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  hotels  but  to  the 
National  Office  of  the  Federation,  and 
checks  for  room  deposits  ($30,00  for 
each  room)  should  be  made  payable  to 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  For 
further  details  check  the  November, 
1985,  Braille  Monitor;  or  contact 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  1800 
Johnson      Street,       Baltimore,      Maryland 


21230;    telephone  301-659-9314. 

These  are  the  details  of  hotels  and 
reservations,  but  they  do  not  really 
tell  the  story.  Kansas  City  in  '86  will 
be  where  the  action  is— fine  restau- 
rants, interesting  program  items,  major 
league  baseball,  and  all  of  the  varied 
exciting  shops  and  stores  of  the  Crown 
Center.  As  to  restaurants,  the  Golden 
Ox  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  steak 
houses  in  the  nation,  and  the  Kona  Kai 
is  equally  excellent  for  Polynesian 
fare.  In  the  Hyatt  is  the  Peppercorn 
Duck  Club,  where  the  fare  is  not  only 
tasty  but  unique. 

In  Louisville  in  1985  more  than  2,000 
delegates  registered  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings. There  were  representatives  from 
all  over  the  country  and  from  other 
nations.  1986  should  be  even  better. 
If  you  have  not  made  your  reservations, 
get  them  in  today,  and  don't  miss  out  on 
Kansas  City  in  '86.  The  dates  are 
Friday,  June  27,  through  Saturday,  July 
5.  See       you        in       Kansas       City! 


NAG  BITES  THE   DUST    IN  KANSAS 

by  Marc  Maurer 


Actually    it  happened   on   the   last  day  tion.      This    came    at    a    time   when    the 

of    1985,    but    on    January    10,    1986,    it  supporters  of  NAC  were  loudly  trumpeting 

became    official:    Kansas    State    Services  optimism  and  growing  momentum,  claiming 

for  the  Blind  renounced  NAC's  accredita-  that    NAC    was    at    the    threshold    of    a 
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period  of  a  new  era  of  expansion  and 
credibility.  But  the  developments  in 
Kansas  put  it  all  in  perspective.  NAC 
is  the  same  old  NAC—  still  trying 
slight  of  hand,  still  making  exaggerated 
claims,  and  still  on  the  slide.  The 
Kansas  State  Services  for  the  Blind 
was  scheduled  for  a  NAC  review  later 
this  spring.  Joann  Watson,  Commissioner 
of  Rehabilitation  for  Kansas,  asked 
several  people  what  help  NAC  had  been 
to  the  agency  for  the  blind.  And  she 
got     answers.  Dr.     Richard      Schutz, 

Director  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  said 
that  NAC  had  been  of  no  use  at  all.  The 
agency  advisory  committee  said  unani- 
mously that  there  was  no  point  in  con- 
tinuing with  NAC  accreditation.  Even 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind 
affiliate  refused   to  buck  the  tide. 

It  is  written  that  all  things  come 
right  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  that 
time  discovers  truth.  NAC,  which  began 
with  such  flourish  and  fanfare,  is 
approaching  its  twentieth  year.  In 
twenty  years  much  can  be  built. 
However,  NAC's  legacy  to  history  is  not 
an  ediface  of  proud  accomplishment  but 
an  empty  husk.  The  lack  of  program,  the 
attempt  to  take  without  giving,  and  the 
caprice  and  malice  which  characterize 
NAC's  activities  are  all  pervasive  and 
increasingly  evident.  Those  who  have 
supported  NAC  in  the  past  (Kansas  being 
a  prime  example)  are  ever  more  fre- 
quently coming  to  realize  that  NAC  is  a 
hindrance,  not  a  help.  Kansas  State 
Services  for  the  Blind  has  joined  the 
growing  number  who  have  had  enough. 

Dr.  Richard  Schutz  said  it  diplomatic- 
ally; he  said  it  in  proper  language;  he 
said  it  (if  one  reads  between  the 
lines)  with  dry  wit— but  the  important 
thing    is    that  he   said    it.     For  NAC   (at 


least  in  Kansas)  there  is  no  tomorrow. 
One  might  almost  say  that  NAC  received  a 
delayed  Christmas  present: 


Topeka,  Kansas 
December  31,  1985 

Mr.  Dennis  L.  Hartenstine 

Executive  Director 

National  Accreditation  Council 

for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 

and  Visually  Handicapped 
New  York,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Hartenstine: 

The  issue  of  our  division's  continuing 
its  NAC  accreditation  was  recently 
evaluated.  Discussion  involved  managing 
staff  of  the  division,  higher  level 
authorities  within  the  larger  organiza- 
tional entity  of  which  the  division  is  a 
unit,  and  constituents.  Effort  was  made 
to  balance  the  perceived  benefits  of 
maintaining  accreditation  against  the 
financial  costs  and  the  substantial 
amount  of  staff  time  required.  After 
due  consideration  a  decision  was  reached 
that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  maintain 
NAC  accreditation  after  the  current  term 
expires  on  December  31,  1986.  There- 
fore, please  cancel  plans  for  the  next 
on-sight  survey  of  our  division  which  is 
currently  scheduled  for  May  4-7,  1986.  I 
wish  your  organization  well  in  its 
future  endeavors. 

Sincerely, 
Richard  A.  Schutz,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Services   for  the  Blind 
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It  is  not  that  Kansas  is  disillusioned 
with  the  concept  of  accreditation  or 
with  paying  its  fair  share  to  get 
accreditation.  It  is  that  Kansas  is 
disillusioned  with  NAC.  In  case  there 
is  any  doubt  consider  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  January  17,  1986, 
minutes  of  the  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  Supervisors  meeting.  The 
matter  is  handled  with  a  good  deal  more 
terseness  than  in  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Schutz  to  NAC: 


Division  of  Services   for   the  Blind 


Supervisors  Meeting  Minutes 
January   17,   1986 

PRESENT: 
Suzannah  Erhart 
Jayne  Frost 
Caroline  Lauer 
Richard  Schutz 
Robert  Sheldon 

NAC  has  been  notified  that  DSB  plans 
to  discontinue  NAC  accreditation.  CARF 
accreditation  for  the  rehabilitation 
center  and  Kansas  Industries  for  the 
Blind  should  be  pursued.  Richard  Schutz 
will  order  the  necessary  CARF  materials. 


MICHIGAN   SCHOOL   FOR  THE   BLIND  DE-NAC'S 

by  Pat  Cannon 


In  a  brief  news  release  issued  in 
early  February  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Education  announced  that  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  (MSB)  would  not 
seek  re-accreditation  by  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped (NAC).  The  announcement  declared 
that  the  residential  facility  could 
better  serve  its  students  by  undertaking 
its  own  self-study,  using  an  in-state 
monitoring  team.  The  message  was 
clear— MSB  had  decided   to  "de-NAC." 

The  announcement  was  welcome  news  to 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  (NFB),  since  the  organization 
has   opposed   NAC   and    its   practices    for 


many  years.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  understand  how  and  why  the 
decision  to  "de-NAC"  was  reached  in 
Michigan.  As  a  member  of  the  school's 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  (CAC)  I 
would  like  to  review  some  of  the  events 
of  the  past  two  years  that  led  to  the 
Michigan  decision.  It  is  a  decision 
that  was  not  reached  quickly  or  easily, 
a  decision  that  came  only  after  a  great 
deal  of  careful  consideration. 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
like  many  residential  schools  in  the 
country,  has  gone  through  some  difficult 
periods  in  recent  years  as  it  has 
adjusted  to  its  changing  role  with  the 
onset   of  mainstreaming.      And,   also    like 
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many  other  schools  for  the  blind,  MSB 
has  been  threatened  with  consolidation 
or  closing.  A  major  turning  point  in 
the  school's  resurgance  took  place  in 
the  fall  of  1984  with  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Velma  Allen  as  the  new  MSB  Superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Allen  is  a  gifted,  dedi- 
cated individual  who  is  obviously  com- 
mitted to  improving  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  blind  students  in 
Michigan. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  MSB's  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Ck)mmittee  in  late  1984  I 
was  extremely  optimistic  about  the 
school's  future  under  Dr.  Allen's 
leadership.  I  was  looking  forward  to 
tackling  the  many  challenges  ahead  and 
truly  believed  that  the  Michigan  facil- 
ity was  on  the  rebound.  I  also  knew 
that  the  controversial  issue  would  be 
dealt  with  soon,  since  MSB's  NAC 
accreditation  was  set  to  terminate  in 
1986. 

Early  in  1985  I  proposed  to  the  CAC 
that  our  membership  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude official  representatives  from  NFB 
and  other  consumer  groups  in  the  state. 
The  proposal  was  adopted,  and  NFB  ulti- 
mately designated  John  Mullin  as  offi- 
cial representative. 

The  issue  of  re-accreditation  by  NAC 
first  appeared  as  a  CAC  agenda  item  last 
September.  Should  the  school  begin  the 
re-accreditation  process  with  NAC? 
After  lengthy  discussion  regarding  the 
merits  of  NAC,  a  motion  was  offered  not 
to  seek  NAC  re-accreditation.  The  mo- 
tion had  only  two  supporting  votes— mine 
and  John  MuUin's— and  failed  overwhelm- 
ingly. One  of  those  who  opposed  the 
motion  was  CAC  member  Dale  Strong. 
Strong  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  has  been  an 
NFB        member         for        many         years. 


The  MSB/NAC  issue  was  the  topic  of 
considerable  debate  at  NFB's  Michigan 
convention,  held  in  October,  1985,  in 
Lansing.  For  a  variety  of  reasons 
Strong  was  publicly  criticized  for  his 
CAC  vote,  some  even  suggesting  that  he 
did  not  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind  persons   in  mind  when  he  voted. 

It  was  my  strong  belief  that  the  CAC 
should  address  the  NAC  issue  with  only 
one  question  in  mind:  What  action  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  students 
at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind? 
Following  the  NFB  convention,  I  spoke 
with  Dale  Strong  about  the  NAC  issue  at 
the  school,  convinced  that  he,  too, 
would  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
students.  I  suggested  that  we  conduct  a 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  issue 
before  we  pursued  re-accreditation  by 
NAC.  Strong  was  very  supportive  of  such 
a  study. 

When  the  CAC  met  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  in  late  October,  I 
proposed  that  we  conduct  such  a  study 
and  that  we  postpone  any  further  offi- 
cial action  on  the  re-accreditation 
subject  until  we  completed  such  a 
review.  With  the  active  support  of  Dale 
Strong,  my  motion  to  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  NAC  process  was  adopted. 

In  the  early  1950's  an  auto  manufac- 
turer challenged  potential  car  buyers  to 
"Ask  the  man  who  owns  one."  With  that 
thought  in  mind  I  proposed  that  we  sur- 
vey directors  or  superintendents  at 
several  other  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  and  get  their  views  on  the 
value  of  NAC  accreditation.  The  pro- 
posal was  adopted,  and  I  was  directed  by 
the  CAC  to  conduct  the  study. 

The  following  letter  to  the  CAC  Chair- 
person reveals  the  results: 
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Lansing  Michigan 
November  18,  1985 

Charles  Ramsey,  Chairperson 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 
Michigan  School   for  the  Blind 
Lansing,  Michigan 

Dear  Mr.  Ramsey: 

As  you  know,  our  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  has  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  recent  months  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  seeking  re- 
accreditation  from  the  National  Accredi- 
tation Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  (NAC). 
Since  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
(MSB)  is  already  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association,  questions  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  value  of  spending 
the  school's  limited  resources  for  NAC 
accreditation  at  a  time  when  we're 
striving  to  provide  the  best  possible 
services  for  students  at  the  school. 

Would  spending  money  on  NAC  accredita- 
tion be  the  wisest  use  of  funds,  or 
could  those  limited  funds  be  better 
spent  elsewhere  to  provide  needed 
services  for  the  blind  youth  of  our 
school?  At  the  urging  of  the  Committee, 
1  have  researched  this  issue  quite 
thoroughly  and,  as  you  requested,  report 
those  findings   in  this   letter. 

The  objective  of  the  study  was  to 
simply  ascertain  the  value  of  NAC 
accreditation  for  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind.  1  attempted  to  identify 
what  benefits  of  that  process  there 
would  be  for  MSB  students,  what  could  be 
lost  by  not  seeking  re-accreditation  by 
NAC,  and  what  impact  accreditation  has 
on  the  school's  ability  to  secure 
grants. 

I      interviewed     superintendents     or 


directors  at  nine  different  residential 
facilities  for  the  blind  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Three  are  pre- 
sently NAC  accredited,  four  are  not  NAC 
accredited,  and  two  were  previously  NAC 
accredited  but  have  since  dropped  NAC. 
I  also  spoke  with  Dennis  Hartenstine, 
Director  of  the  National  Accreditation 
Council.  A  list  of  the  schools  and  the 
individuals  I  talked  to  is  enclosed. 
When  1  spoke  with  the  individuals,  I 
explained  that  our  advisory  committee 
was  dealing  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  seek  re-accreditation  and 
wanted  to  determine  if  doing  so  was, 
indeed,  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
students.  It  was  explained  that  because 
of  our  limited  resources  we  were  con- 
sidering that  our  students  might  be 
better  served  if  funds  were  spent 
directly  on  programs  being  planned  at 
the  school.  1  am  pleased  to  report  that 
each  person  I  interviewed  was  most 
cooperative  and  shared  their  views  on 
the  subject  candidly  and  at   length. 

Dennis  Hartenstine,  NAC's  Director, 
told  me  that  presently  about  one-half  of 
the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  country  are  NAC  accredited.  He 
explained  why  he  believes  NAC  accredita- 
tion is  important:  "It  helps  in  terms  of 
being  recognized  as  providing  quality 
services.  The  self-study  helps  to 
analyze  what  you're  doing  and  determine 
future  planning,"  he  said.  "And  it 
enhances  the  public  image  of  the 
school." 

Dr.  Joseph  Kerr,  the  Director  of  the 
Overbrook  School  in  Philadelphia,  viewed 
the  value  of  accreditation  quite 
differently:  "This  school  is  153  years 
old  and  has  never  been  accredited  by 
NAC.  We  have  no  plans  of  seeking  NAC 
accreditation  because  there  are  only  two 
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evaluations  that  really  count:  one,  the 
state  department  of  education;  and  two, 
regional  accreditation.  This  school  has 
never  been  asked  by  any  college,  uni- 
versity, state  department  of  education, 
federal  government  agency,  or  anybody 
else   if  we  have  NAC  accreditation." 

Dr.  Kerr  agreed  that  self-study  is  the 
key  to  meaningful  evaluation:  "Your  own 
evaluation,  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
your  particular  enrollment,  is  most 
valuable.  You  don't  need  NAC's  national 
standards  to  do  that.  Your  own  self- 
study  can  better  accomplish  the  goals  of 
accreditation." 

"I  couldn't  see  where  we  were  going  to 
get  $5,000  worth  of  benefits  from  NAC 
accreditation,"  said  Durward  Hutchinson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind.  "We're  accredited  by  our  own 
State  Department  of  Education.  Our 
programs  have  grown.  The  State  has  been 
very  supportive  of  us  and  we  just 
couldn't  see  us  gaining  $5,000  worth  of 
prestige  from  NAC.  Sure,  the  self-study 
is  helpful,  but  that  can  be  done  without 
the  National  Accreditation  Council." 

The  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  NAC  accredited  for  ten  years  but 
did  not  seek  re-accreditation.  Donald 
Edwards,  the  School's  Director, 
explained  that  they  just  couldn't  afford 
it:  "We  saw  no  particular  value  in  NAC 
accreditation,  except  to  say  you  have 
it.  Did  not  seek  re -accreditation 
because  of  the  costs  involved  in  the 
process." 

"We're  doing  very  well  without  it 
(NAC),  whatever  it  is,"  said  John  Sin- 
clair, the  Director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Blind  (MAB)  in 
Brookline,     Massachusetts.  Like     the 

Oregon  School   for   the  Blind,   the  Massa- 
chusetts   Association    for    the   Blind    had 


been  accredited  by  NAC  but  did  not  seek 
re-accreditation.  "We  dropped  NAC  for 
philosophical  reasons,"   Sinclair  said. 

The  strongest  proponent  of  NAC 
accreditation  that  I  talked  with  was  the 
Director  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  Dr.  Richard  Umsted:  "It's  neces- 
sary to  assure  credibility  with  legis- 
lators, parents,  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts. North  Central,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  is  window  dressing,"  said  Dr. 
Umsted,  who  is  a  member  of  NAC's  board 
of  directors.  He  said  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Michigan  School  for  the  blind. 
"I'm  very  much  concerned  about  the 
Michigan  School,  and  I  think  that  NAC 
accreditation   is.  essential   for  them." 

Another  residential  facility  presently 
accredited  by  NAC  is  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped. 
William  English,  Director  of  the  School, 
expressed  reservations  regarding  NAC 
accreditation:  "It's  not  cheap  going 
through  the  NAC  accreditation  process. 
I  have  some  problems  with  the  fact  that 
it  costs  a  whole  lot— and  I'm  spending 
$10,000  of  Wisconsin's  taxpayers  money 
for  this." 

The  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  recently 
completed  the  re-accreditation  process. 
"The  on-site  visit  from  NAC  cost  us 
about  $6,000— that  was  just  for  trans- 
portation, housing,  and  food  for  the 
people  who  did  the  on-site  inspection," 
said  Dennis  Holmes,  Superintendent  of 
the  SchooL  Additionally,  the  annual 
dues  for  NAC  accreditation  are  $1,500. 
"From  my  perspective,"  said  Holmes,  "the 
primary  value  of  accreditation  is  the 
self-study  process." 

The  Director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Blind,  John 
Sinclair,  was  asked  how  dropping  NAC  had 
impacted  on  MAB  funding.     "The  subject 
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of    accreditation    has    never    been    raised 
by  any    funding  source,"   he   said.     "I've 
never    seen    the    question    on    any    grant 
application— and  we  get  a   lot  of  federal 
grants,  no  questions  asked." 

"We  like  to  believe  that  NAC  accredi- 
tation improves  the  position  of  a  school 
to  receive  a  grant,"  said  NAC's 
Director,      Dennis      Hartenstine.  Dr. 

Richard  Umsted,  Superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
member  of  NAC's  board  of  directors, 
agreed  that  accreditation  is  helpful:  "I 
refer  to  NAC  recommendation  to  justify 
needs,"       Umsted       explained.  "It's 

expensive,  but  the  return  our  school 
gets   is  a  very   small  price  to  pay." 

Patrick  Small,  Superintendent  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  said 
not  having  NAC  accreditation  has  had  no 
impact  on  funding:  "It  just  doesn't  make 
a  difference,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Roy  Brothers,  Director  of  the 
Washington  School  for  the  Blind,  another 
residential  facility  not  NAC  accredited, 
concurs:  "We're  accredited  through  the 
state,  and  we  get  great  support  for  our 
programs  from  consumers,  so  we  have  no 
reason  to  seek  NAC  accreditation,"  said 
Dr.  Brothers. 

"The  NAC  accreditation  process  is  a 
stupendous  amount  of  work  that  adds  not 
one  iota  of  credibility  to  our  school," 
said  Dr.  Joseph  Kerr,  Director  of  the 
Overbrook  School.  "There  is  absolutely 
no  attempt  to  tie  any  dollar  flow  to  NAC 
accreditation." 

Durward  Hutchinson,  head  of  the 
Indiana  School,  agrees:  "I've  been  here 
twenty -six  years  without  NAC  accredita- 
tion. NAC  gives  ma  a  rough  time  about 
that,  but  so  far  I've  not  had  the  justi- 
fication given  that  would  change  my 
mind,"  concluded  Hutchinson. 


There  was  one  point,  Mr.  Ramsey,  that 
everyone  I  talked  with  agreed  upon:  The 
greatest  value  of  the  accreditation 
process  is  the  self-study.  It  is  also 
quite  clear  that  there  is  no  link 
between  NAC  accreditation  and  the  abil- 
ity to  secure  funds.  The  study  also 
demonstrates  that,  other  than  percep- 
tion, there  is  little  or  no  value  in  NAC 
accreditation.  I     believe     that     not 

seeking  re-accreditation  by  NAC  would 
benefit  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  by  allowing  us  to  commit  our 
resources  to  programs  that  could 
directly  benefit  our  students. 

I  recommend  that  we  not  seek  re- 
accreditation  by  NAC  but  undertake  our 
own  self-study.  Doing  so  would  permit 
us  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  our 
school,  our  programs,  and  our  oDjectives 
and  help  us  determine  to  what  extent 
we're  achieving  our  objectives.  An  in- 
state monitoring  team  of  professionals, 
parents,  and  consumers  could  best  set 
the  standards  by  which  our  Michigan 
facility   should  be  judged. 

Conducting  our  own  evaluation  would 
result  in  a  more  meaningful  process  and 
would  save  an  estimated  $10,000  in  funds 
that  could  be  used  for  important  pro- 
grams like  summer  enrichment  and  out- 
reach. 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation  and 
support  in  this  effort.  If  you  have 
additional  questions,  please  call  me  at 
517-373-3730   or  517-339-2729. 

Most  sincerely, 
Patrick  Cannon,  Member 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

cc:  Norman  Stockmeyer,  President 
State  Board  of  Education 
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Dr.  Phillip  Runkel 

Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction 
Dr.  Velma  Allen,  Superintendent 

Michigan  School   for  the  Blind 
Basil  Antenucci 

Michigan  Department  of  Education 


After  sharing  copies  of  my  letter  with 
them,  I  spoke  individually  with  Dr. 
Allen,  Dr.  Runkel,  and  several  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  about 
the  NAC  re-accreditation  issue.  All 
were  interested  in  the  survey  and  each 
pledged  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of 
MSB  students. 

Since  MSB  was  already  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  and  since 
there  seemed  to  be  no  value  in  dual 
accreditation,  there  was  mounting 
support  for  the  proposal  to  conduct  our 
own  self -study  in  lieu  of  re -accredita- 
tion by  NAC. 

The  results  of  my  survey  were  reported 
to  CAC  members  at  our  November  meeting, 
and  a  motion  by  Dale  Strong  that  we 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  study 
passed  unanimously  and  enthusiastically. 
I  was  directed  to  make  a  presentation  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  regarding 
the  issue  and  ask  the  board  to  accept 
our  recommendation  that  we  not  seek  re- 
accreditation  by  NAC  but  undertake  our 
own  self-study    instead. 

In  the  presentation  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  late  November  I  pointed 
out  that  the  CAC  conducted  the  study  to 
determine  what  was  truly  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  students.  We  began  the 
research  with  an  open  mind,  assuming 
that  NAC  was  neither  wonderful  nor 
wicked,  simply  determined  to  learn  what 
could    be    best    for    our    students.      The 


presentation  was  well  received,  and  in 
December  the  following  memo  was  issued 
by  Basil  Antenucci,  Acting  Director  of 
Residential  Education  Services  for  the 
Department  of  Education: 


MEMORANDUM 


Michigan  Department  of  Education 

DATE:  December  27,   1985 

TO:  Velma  Allen— cc:  Jim  Phelps 

FROM:  Basil  Antennuci 

SUBJECT:  National  Accreditation  Council 

I  understand  that  your  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  has  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  studying  the  merits 
of  re-accreditation  from  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped. Further,  I  understand  that  it 
is  your  Committee's  recommendation  not 
to  pursue  accreditation,  based  on  a 
rather  thorough  review  by  Pat  Cannon  in 
which  he  reported  on  his  telephonic 
survey  of  nine  superintendents  or 
directors  of  residential  facilities  for 
the  blind  from  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Likewise,  the  unofficial  response  of 
State  Board  of  Education  members,  as 
this  issue  was  discussed  at  the  recent 
Committee  of  the  Whole  meeting,  appeared 
to  favor  the  Committee's  recommendation. 
Therefore,  I  would  recommend  that  we  not 
seek  re-accreditation  but  undertake  our 
own  self-study,  using  an  in-state  moni- 
toring team  of  professionals,  parents, 
and  consumers. 

Please  share  this  information  with 
your    Advisory    Committee    and    keep    me 
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apprised   of  your  progress   in   implement- 
ing tiie  self-study. 


In  mid -December  Dr.  Allen,  the  MSB 
Superintendent,  sent  the  following 
letter  to  NAC: 


Department  of  Education 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
Lansing,  Michigan 
January  13,  1986 

Leslie  Piqueras 

National  Accreditation  Council 

New  York,  New  York 

Dear  Ms.  Piqueras: 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  advised  by  its  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  and  our  Office  of  Residential 
Services  not  to  pursue  NAC  re-accredita- 
tion this  year.  The  matter  of  re- 
accreditation  was  discussed  at  a  recent 
committee  of  the  whole  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  which  time 
it  was  recommended  that  we  undertake  our 
own  self-study  using  an  in-state 
monitoring  team  of  professionals, 
parents,  and  consumers. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  is  seeking  to  re- 
establish its  credibility  within  the 
state  of  Michigan  and  to  re-define  its 
mission  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
students  in  our  state,  rather  than 
follow  established  trends  in  other 
states  which  may  differ  from  us  in 
fundamental  ways. 

Given  the  financial  and  time  con- 
straints  of  accreditation,  we  have  opted 


to  continue  with  our  North  Central 
Association  accreditation  (since  other 
schools  in  our  state  have  NCA  accredita- 
tion) and  to  undertake  our  self-study 
using  Michigan  parents,  educators,  and 
consumers. 

We  do  plan  to  use  your  materials  for 
our  North  Central  self-study  and  request 
permission  from  you  at  this  time  to  do 
so.  We  will  give  you  full  credit  in  any 
written  publication. 

We  thank  you  for  your  support  and 
cooperation  over  the  past  several  years. 
If  our  situation  changes  and  we  feel  we 
need  to  affiliate  with  NAC  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  will  contact  you. 

Sincerely, 
Velma  P.  Allen,  Ph.D. 
Superintendent 

cc:  Basil  Antenucci 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 
NAC  File 


Our  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  feels 
confident  that  our  action  not  to  seek 
re-accreditation  by  NAC  was,  indeed,  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  students.  Early 
in  February  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Education  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 


FOR   IMMEDL\TE  RELEASE 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
(MSB)  will  utilize  an  in-state  monitor- 
ing team  of  professionals,  parents,  and 
consumers  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of   Education    to    conduct    its    own    self- 
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study  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  at  the  SchooL  The  self-study, 
which  will  be  conducted  in  lieu  of  seek- 
ing re-accreditation  by  the  National 
Accreditation  Ck3uncil  (NAC)  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped, is  being  undertaken  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  School's  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  (CAC)  and  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Education. 

"After  surveying  superintendents  or 
directors  at  a  number  of  other  resi- 
dential facilities  for  the  blind  across 
the  country,  the  CAC  determined  that  the 
interests  of  students  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  cold  be  best  served  by  not 
seeking  re-accreditation  by  NAC— a  pro- 
cess that  would  cost  the  School  several 
thousand  dollars,"  said  Basil  Antenucci, 
Acting  Director  or  Residential  Education 
Services.  The  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  is  presently  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  (NCA),  the 
same  accrediting  body  that  sets  stand- 
ards  for  other  schools   in  the  state. 

"We  are  seeking  to  re-establish  credi- 
bility and  to  re-define  our  mission  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  students  in 
our    state,    rather    than    simply    following 


trends  in  other  states,"  stated  Dr. 
Velma  Allen,  Superintendent  of  MSB.  "By 
conducting  our  own  self-study  with  an 
in-state  monitoring  team,  we  can  best 
tailor  our  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Michigan's  students." 

By  not  pursuing  NAC  accreditation  at 
this  time,  MSB  will  save  approximately 
$10,000— funds  that  will  be  used  instead 
to  fund  programs  that  will  more  directly 
benefit  students  at  the  School. 

"We  are  proud  of  the  progress  the 
School  has  made  during  the  past  year; 
enrollment  at  the  School  has  increased 
by  14  percent,  and  several  new  programs 
have  been  implemented.  The  Summer 
Enrichment  Program  offered  last  summer 
attracted  64  students  from  26  inter- 
mediate districts  across  the  state. 
This  course  of  action  reflects  our 
desire  to  continue  our  outreach  efforts 
to  provide  services  to  all  visually 
impaired  students  in  the  state.  The 
active  involvement  of  the  CAC  and  the 
support  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
have  played  key  roles  in  the  School's 
resurgence,"  said  Antenucci.  The  School 
presently  serves  89  visually  impaired  or 
severely  multiply    impaired   students. 


NAC  AND  THE 

MINNNEAPOLIS   SOCIETY   FOR  THE   BLIND 

THE  CHICKENS  COME   HOME   TO  ROOST 

by  Marc  Maurer 


It  was  Saturday,  November  10,  197  9— an  board      of     directors     of     the     National 

afternoon   for  raking   leaves  and   playing  Accreditation       Council       for      Agencies 

footbaU.      But   something  else  was   afoot.  Serving    the    Blind    and    Visually    Handi- 

In   a   hotel    room    in   Oklahoma   City    the  capped    (NAC)    was  meeting   to  plan  and 
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strategize.  The  speaker  was  Dick  John- 
stone, President  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  his  manner 
was  impassioned  and  emphatic.  The 
atmosphere  was  tense,  for  NAC  (as  usual) 
was  in  crisis.  The  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind  was  one  of  NAC's  closest 
allies  and  strongest  supporters,  and 
Johnstone  was  there  to  give  them  the 
word.  His  folksy  beginning  did  nothing 
to  diminish   the   force  of  his  message: 

"Golly!  How  do  you  follow  all  this? 
There's  nothing  1  can  add  to  what  these 
people  have  said  about  accreditation, 
and  I  frankly  don't  intend  to  even  try 
and  do  it,  because  everything  they  have 
said  applies  equally  to  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind...  I'm  proud  of 
Dr.  Bleecker  and  NAC  for  their  deep, 
deep  help...  NAC  has  helped  us,  helped 
us  strengthen  our  board  and  our  organ- 
ization. Now,  as  to  NAC:  all  agencies 
in  this  room,  if  they  do  not  belong, 
should...  NAC  has  proven  leadership ;  all 
NAC  needs  now  is  a  few  more  teeth  and 
the  money  to  apply  them...  Let's  all 
support  NAC  fully!  Believe  me,  NAC  is 
worth  fighting  for...  I  would  like  to 
express  an  invitation  to  NAC  to  hold  its 
convention  in  Minneapolis  in  1980...  I 
hope  you  will  consider  it,  and  I  hope 
we'll  see  you  there  next  year." 

When  Johnstone  spoke  at  that  1979  NAC 
meeting  in  Oklahoma  City,  NAC  and  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  were 
hand    in  glove.      It  was   hard    to  believe 

it  could  ever  be  otherwise.  The  blind 
of    the    Minneapolis    area    had     long    felt 

that  the  Society  was  totally  unconcerned 
with  their  well-being,  that  the  Society 
custodialized   and    exploited,   and    that    it 

showed  no  sensitivity  at  all  to  the  real 
needs  and  everyday  problems  of  the 
blind.        Its    officials    worked    with    NAC 


and  served  on  NAC  committees  and  on  the 
NAC  board— and  NAC  reciprocated.  It 
gave  its  blessings  to  the  Society  on  all 
occasions.  It  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
complaints  made  against  the  Society, 
even  when  there  was  clear-cut  evidence 
of  conflict  of  interest  or  illegal 
behavior  by  Society  officials. 

In  197  9  NAC  was  telling  all  who  would 
listen  that  it  was  making  great  progress 
and  on  the  verge  of  new  breakthroughs  in 
gaining  respectability,  credibility,  and 
new  members.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
saying  the  same  ever  since,  but  the 
facts  say  otherwise. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  question 
of  numbers.  At  that  famous  meeting  in 
1979  NAC  had  only  accredited  something 
under  a  hundred  agencies.  Today  (almost 
seven  years  later)  the  number  is  not 
much  greater.  There  are  approximately 
500  agencies  for  the  blind  in  America. 
Only  slightly  more  than  100  have  ever 
associated  themselves  with  NAC.  Even 
when  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
promised  to  pay  the  costs  for  workshops 
to  become  NAC  accredited,  the  shops 
refused  to  sign  up.  And  of  those 
agencies  which  have  signed  up,  a  sub- 
stantial number  are  now  failing  to  pay 
their  NAC  dues. 

At  its  1985  fall  meeting  in  Little 
Rock,  NAC  made  an  all-out  effort  to 
present  a  positive  face  to  the  public 
and  create  an  upbeat  image  of  growth, 
but  the  effort  backfired.  Arkansas 
Governor  Bill  Clinton  was  invited  to 
attend  and  was  announced  as  coming  to 
give  the  keynote  address,  but  he  was  not 
present.  NAC  notified  the  press  that 
city  and  state  officials  were  its  strong 
proponents,  but  when  the  media  investi- 
gated, the  support  was  more  in  the  claim 
than  the  reality. 
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And  then  there  were  those  things  that 
lurked  in  the  shadows,  still  not 
suspected  by  most  of  the  NAC  attendees  — 
things  which  waited  to  come  to  light  and 
emphasize  the  disintegrating  pattern. 
There  was,  for  instance,  Kansas,  which 
within  only  a  few  days  of  the  Little 
Rock  meeting  would  kick  NAC  out  and 
break  the  bonds  of  association.  There 
was  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
long-standing  NAC  ally— an  institution 
which  was  soon  to  tell  NAC  that  it  no 
longer  wished  to  have  its  accreditation 
or  its  stamp  of  association  and 
approval. 

And,  perhaps,  most  of  all  there  was 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Surely  not  Minneapolis!  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Society  rode  high  in  the 
Twin     Cities.  But     no     more!         The 

exploitation  and  the  failure  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind  inevitably 
took  their  toll  over  the  years.  The 
Mnneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  (which 
has  now  changed  its  name  to  MSB)  turned 
in  its  time  of  need  to  its  trusted  ally 
NAC— and,  of  course,  NAC  (equally  fallen 
on  evil  days)  behaved  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

MSB  (or,  as  it  has  always  been  called, 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind) 
was  recently  evaluated  by  a  NAC  on-site 
review  team— and  MSB  did  not  fair  well. 
MSB  responded  to  NAC's  review  with  a 
stinging  rebuke.  Sources  inside  NAC 
suggest  that  this  is  only  an  example  of 
the  fragmentation  and  disarray  which  are 
taking  place  with    increasing  frequency. 

The  Minneapolis  Society's  character- 
ization of  the  on-site  review  has  the 
ring  of  truth,  even  if  the  description 
of  services  provided  by  the  Minneapolis 
Society  seems  more  invention  than  fact. 
In  its  comments   to  NAC  the  Society  says: 


We  vigorously  object  to  the  NAC  review 
report  on  Vocational  Services,  both  in 
section  D-6  and  in  other  references  to 
the  department  throughout  the  entire  MSB 
review  report.  Not  only  does  the  NAC 
report  reflect  negatively  on  Vocational 
Services  (due  to  gross  inaccuracies  and 
distorted  or  incomplete  information  from 
the  review  team),  but  it  is  also  a  sad 
reflection  on  the  process  of  accredita- 
tion represented  by  NAC.  Objections  to 
the  NAC  report  on  Vocational  Services 
fall  under  the  following  three  areas. 

1.  The  team's  preparation  for  the  on- 
site  review. 

2.  The  process  of  the  on-site  review. 

3.  The  content  of  the  review  report. 
The  team's  preparation  for  the  on-site 

review:  Both  members  of  the  D-6  on-site 
review  team  stated  at  the  outset  of  our 
meeting  that  they  had  not  read  the  self- 
evaluation,  nor  had  they  read  the  pro- 
gram descriptions  of  services  that  were 
included  with  the  self-evaluation. 
Extreme  effort  had  been  exerted  by  the 
self-evaluation  team  to  be  complete  and 
fully  accurate  in  this  report  in 
responding  to  the  itemized  standards  of 
sections  1.1  through  7.6.  In  addition, 
a  13 -page  comment  and  programming  for 
improvement  section  was  included.  This 
lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
NAC  review  team  greatly  hindered  mean- 
ingful dialogue  at  the  actual  time  of 
our  meeting. 

Process  of  on-site  review:  The  meet- 
ing of  the  NAC  On-site  Review  Team  with 
Vocational  Services  was  scheduled  on 
July  16  from  9:45  to  11:15  a.m.  Team 
members,  Fred  Weber  and  Steve  LaGrow, 
arrived  for  the  meeting  after  10:10  a.m. 
and     left    before    11:00     a.m.,     therefore 
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reducing  the  meeting  time  by  over  40 
minutes.  Mr.  Weber  took  the  lead  in 
asking  questions  of  staff  present.  He 
appeared  to  be  anxious  to  confirm  a  pre- 
determined opinion;  however  it  was  not 
clear  what  that  opinion  was.  On  several 
occasions,  the  Vocational  Services 
Evaluator/Work  Adjustment  Trainer  was 
cut  off  in  mid -sentence  when  attempting 
to  answer  a  question  for  Mr.  Weber. 
This  type  of  interaction  resulted  in  the 
NAC  team  not  gathering  a  full  under- 
standing of  Vocational  Services,  current 
programs,  or  future  plans.  Please  note 
also  that  full  program  descriptions  (a 
five-page  hand -out)  and  a  detailed 
analysis  of  future  plans  (Programming 
for  Improvement,  pages  10-13  of  the 
attachment  to  the  self-study)  were 
included  in  the  Self-study  report.  The 
On-site  Summary,  3/1  and  4/G,  also 
included  major  plans   for  the   future. 

Content  of  the  Review  Report:  Intro- 
duction: A  total  of  81  persons  were 
served  in  FY84,  not  30  as  stated  in 
Section  D-6,  Introduction,  and  in  other 
notations  in  the  report.  This  informa- 
tion was  provided  in  Agency  Profile  B-1 
(pages  5  and  6).  The  report  inaccurate- 
ly reported  nine  clients  in  the  total 
program  on  the  day  of  the  team  visit. 
Our  client  records  show  a  total  of  23 
clients  in  the  program  the  week  of  July 
15:  Standard  program,  nine  clients; 
Monitored  Job  Search,  eight  clients; 
Technology  program,  nine  clients.  Three 
people  were  receiving  services  in  more 
than  one  program. 

The  team  inaccurately  reported 
physical  space  utilized  for  Vocational 
Services.  The  areas  are  a  large  Elec- 
tronic Sensory  Aids  Laboratory,  a 
separate  Work  Sample  Evaluation  area,  a 
training  room   for  group  classes   (8-10), 


two    smaller    resource    rooms    for    client 
use,  and   three  staff  offices. 

The  components  of  Vocational  Services 
as  described  by  the  team  are  grossly 
inadequate  and  in  no  way  reflect  the 
true  nature  of  the  program.  If  this 
description  stands,  the  Accreditation 
Commission  will  not  have  a  fair  picture 
of  the  Vocational  Services  program  at 
MSB.  A  clearer  picture  would  be  drawn 
with  the  following  description  of 
components. 

STANDARD  PROGRAM  provides  clinical 
evaluation,  work  adjustment,  career 
exploration;  this  program  also  provides 
limited  skill  training  in  office  occupa- 
tions, packaging/assembly  and  power 
sewing. 

TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM  provides 
assessment  and  training  on  electronic 
sensory  aids. 

MONITORED  JOB  SEARCH  PROGRAMS 
provides  full  range  of  placement 
services  including  classroom  training  in 
job  seeking  skills,  job  search  strate- 
gies and  extensive  job  development  and 
placement. 

Selected  Services  are  available  on  a 
component  basis  from  each  of  the  program 
areas. 

Recommendation  1:  The  statement  that 
Vocational  Service  is  not  in  compliance 
with  MSB's  mission  statement  seems 
unjustified.  Sections      1.1      and      1.2 

(rated  E)  clearly  state  (attachment, 
page  1,  of  the  self-study)  the  purpose 
of  mainstreaming  blind  and  visually 
impaired  people  in  individual  levels  of 
readiness  and  competency  ;  in  other  words 
to  learn  new  and  adaptive  skills  and 
provide  opportunities  for  achievement  of 
self-confidence  and  independence.  If 
the  Vocational  Service  statement  is  not 
in     compliance     with     the     MSB    mission 
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statement,        further       clarification 
necessary   from  the  NAC  team. 


This  is  what  MSB  says  in  response  to 
its  treatment  by  NAC,  and  if  one  reads 
between  the  lines  and  knows  the  back- 
ground of  the  two  organizations,  both 
come  off  badly.  The  Minneapolis  Society 
is  a  faltering  husk  of  what  it  once 
pretended  to  be,  and  it  never  was  very 
much,  despite  NAC's  former  statements  to 
the  contrary.  Yet,  it  is  clear  that  the 
NAC  team  did  a  hatchet  job,  falling 
short  in  exactly  that  area  in  what  it 
claims  to  do  best,  "professionalism." 
Here  we  have  held  up  to  view  NAC's 
vaunted  "quality  services,"  its 
"assurance"      that     accredited     agencies 


meet  standards,  its  ethical  conduct  and 
expertise. 

It  is  clear  that  the  breakup  is 
coming.  At  its  1985  Little  Rock  meeting 
NAC  indicated  that  it  is  reducing  its 
size.  It  has  had  a  board  of  thirty -five 
members.  Over  the  next  two  years  this 
number  will  be  cut  to  eighteen.  NAC  is 
also     having     financial     trouble.  Its 

budget  for  1986  is  $45  2,000— exactly 
what  it  was  for  1982.  The  finances  are 
crumbling;  the  prestige  (such  as  it  ever 
was)  is  evaporating;  and  the  supporters 
are  defecting.  The  chickens  come  home 
to  roost. 

Remember  the  old  "knock  knock"  jokes? 
They  are  still  around. 

"NAC  NAC." 

"Who's   there?" 

"Nobody." 


NAC'S  ANNUAL  MEETING 
IT  WASN'T   THERE 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped (NAC)  is  traditionally  held  some 
time  late  in  the  falL  It  is  intended 
to  be  the  highlight  of  the  year  for  the 
organization— a  time  for  renewal  of 
commitment,  recounting  of  accomplish- 
ments, and  a  demonstration  of  momentum 
and  achievement.  But  at  Little  Rock  in 
December  of  1985:   IT  WASN'T  THERE. 

First,  there  was  money:  IT  WASN'T 
THERE.    NAC  indicated  that  it  had  been 


operating  at  a  deficit  and  that  dues 
must  be  increased.  NAC  officials  rather 
sheepishly  announced  that,  to  make  up 
the  deficit  which  was  in  excess  of  one- 
fifth  of  NAC's  entire  budget,  NAC  had 
asked  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
"supporting  organizations"  (the  code 
word  for  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind)  to  make  voluntary  contributions 
to  NAC's   treasury. 

Then,  there  was  the  payment  of  dues. 
IT  WASN'T  THERE.  There  was  much  dis- 
cussion at  the  NAC  meeting  about  a  grow- 
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ing  phenomenon  in  the  NAC  world:  delin- 
quency in  the  payment  of  NAC  dues.  More 
and  more  agencies  are  simply  not  paying 
their  annual  dues  assessments.  It  is 
customary  in  our  society  for  those  who 
fail  to  pay  their  way  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  goods  or  services  for  which  they 
have  not  paid.  In  NAC  land,  however, 
you  get  what  you  pay  for  and  you  also 
get  what  you  don't  pay  for.  NAC  obvi- 
ously needs  so  desperately  to  claim  at 
least  100  accredited  agencies  that  it  is 
willing  to  continue  accreditation  for 
agencies  which  are  not  paying  for  this 
service.  One  wonders  if  an  agency,  once 
accredited,  can  ever  get  rid  of  NAC 
without  blunt  and  public  dissociation. 
Many  more  agencies  will  undoubtedly 
consider  openly  repudiating  NAC  after 
hearing  the  news  from  Little  Rock. 
Those  agencies  who  have  faithfully  paid 
their  dues  are  to  be  assessed  higher 
dues  to  carry  the  load  of  those  who  do 
not  pay  theirs. 

But  it  wasn't  just  money.  It  was  also 
attendance.  IT  WASN'T  THERE.  NAC's 
1985  meeting  was  smaller  than  ever.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  swell  the  ranks  by 
bringing  in  as  many  local  people  as 
possible,  but  the  effort  failed.  There 
were  several  times  as  many  blind  pick- 
eters  as  there  were  NAC  attendees. 

Moreover,  the  individuals  who  were 
notably  by  their  absence  could  only  have 
been  an  embarrassment.  Arkansas  Gov- 
ernor Bill  Clinton  was  announced  as 
giving  a  keynote  address.  HE  WASN'T 
THERE. 

NAC's  Treasurer:  HE  WASN'T  THERE. 
When  the  treasurer's  report  was  called 
for  in  the  membership  meeting,  the 
Treasurer  hadn't  bothered  to  show  up, 
and  the  report  was  given  by  that  per- 
ennial  assistant    treasurer   and    bearer  of 


bad  news,  James  Olsen  of  Minnesota. 
Olsen  serves  both  NAC  and  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  as  Assistant 
Treasurer  and  is  managing  the  deficit 
financing  of  both  organizations.  At  the 
Little  Rock  meeting  he  was  elected 
Treasurer  in  his  own  right. 

Dr.  Otis  Stephens:  HE  WASN'T  THERE. 
Otis  Stephens  is  a  past  president  of 
NAC.  He  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  NAC  at  its  banquet  on 
Saturday  evening.  He  didn't  bother  to 
come  to  Little  Rock  to  receive  the 
award.  There  are  doubtless  good  reasons 
and  good  explanations.  Those  who  can, 
da     Those  who  cannot,  explaia 

There  was  also  somebody  else.  There 
was  Allen  Jenkins.  HE  WASN'T  T^ERE. 
For  twenty  years  Allen  Jenkins  (the 
long-time  administrator  of  California's 
Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind)  has 
ridiculed  and  disparaged  NAC.  He  has 
lampooned  them  and  said  they  were  a 
detriment  to  the  blind.  Neither  his 
orientation  center  nor  any  of  the  other 
components  of  the  California  rehabilita- 
tion department  have  been  NAC 
accredited.  There  have  been  persistent 
rumors  that  NAC  was  trying  to  make  a 
deal  to  get  the  California  rehabilita- 
tion program  to  accept  its  accreditation 
and  that  it  was  willing  to  offer  induce- 
ments. At  the  1985  Little  Rock  meeting 
Allen  Jenkins  was  put  on  the  NAC  board. 
In  view  of  his  past  attacks  and  asser- 
tions perhaps  he  was  ashamed  to  come, 
but  he  let  himself  be  elected.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  HE  WASN'T  THERE.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  a  bargain  was  struck. 
California's  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  blind  have  never  accepted  NAC 
accreditation.  The  next  few  months  will 
tell. 

Hostility     toward    the    Federation    by 
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Little  Rock   officials:  IT  WASN'T  THERE. 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind   (AEB) 
has  been  a  long-time  NAC  supporter.     It 

is  NAC  accredited.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  logical  that  AEB  be 
picketed  during  the  NAC  meeting.  The 
logic  was  followed.  A  policeman  arrived 
at  AEB  shortly  after  the  picketers  did. 
Obviously  called  to  the  scene  by  angry 
AEB  officials,  the  policeman  approached 
Marc  Maurer  and  demanded  to  know  what 
was  going  on.  Marc  assured  the  police- 
man that  the  Federation  had  a  permit  to 
picket  and  the  policeman,  changing  his 
demeanor  completely,  asked  what  the 
picket  was  about  in  a  casual,  conver- 
sational tone.  Marc  explained  the  basic 
point,     and      the     officer      left,     saying 


"Man,   I'm  with  you." 

NAC's  hope  for  the  future:  IT  WASN'T 
THERE.  NAC's  credibility:  IT  WASN'T 
THERE.  NAC's  support  from  the  public, 
from  the  blind,  from  the  agencies:  IT 
WASN'T  THERE. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  NAC 
adherence,  Little  Rock  in  1985  was  a 
disaster,  an  underscoring  of  the  finan- 
cial and  moral  decline  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  started  with  such  public 
hoopla  and  fanfare  in  the  1960's.  There 
are  still  attempts  to  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip  and  put  on  a  good  show,  but  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  waU.  The  time  is 
predictably  at  hand  when  the  report  of 
the  NAC  meeting  will  be  easy  to  make  and 
simple  to  tell:     IT  WASN'T  THERE. 


DISCRIMINATION  GOES  TO  THE   RACE   TRACK 
AND  ALL    IN  THE  NAME  OF   SAFETY 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


Recently  I  had  occasion  to  ride  on  a 
bus,  and  while  waiting  to  get  aboard,  I 
reviewed  the  small  print  on  my  ticket. 
There  was  a  statement  that  the  bus  com- 
pany had  instituted  certain  rules  for  my 
"comfort,  convenience,  and  safety." 
Since  I  knew  what  a  leaky  umbrella  the 
word  "safety"  has  become,  I  was  curious 
as  to  what  the  bus  company  thought  would 
enhance  my  "convenience,  comfort,  and 
safety."     The  fine  print  told  me. 

I  was  informed  that  the  company  would 
not    be    responsible    for    personal    items 


which  I  inadvertently  left  on  the  bus. 
I  pondered  that  one  for  a  while  and 
wondered  to  which  of  the  three  it 
referred.  Was  it  my  comfort,  my  conven- 
ience, or  my  safety.  Then,  there  was 
the  rule  which  told  me  that  I  could  not 
be  assured  of  having  the  same  seat  on 
the  return  trip  that  I  had  on  the  first 
part  of  the  journey.  Again,  was  it  for 
my  convenience,  my  comfort,  or  my 
safety?  There  were  other  things— if  I 
missed  the  bus  on  the  return  trip,  I 
could   not  get  a  refund ;   any   failure  to 
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obey  any  of  the  rules  could  result  in  my 
being  put  off  the  bus  at  any  time;  and  I 
must  sit  where  instructed.  Search  as  I 
might,  I  could  find  nothing  in  the  whole 
list  which  had  the  slightest  relation  to 
my  convenience  or  comfort,  £ind  certainly 
not  to  my  safety.  It  was  the  usual 
jargon  to  justify  whatever  requirements 
the  company  officials  wanted  to  make. 
Mind  you,  some  of  the  requirements  might 
have  been  reasonable,  but  that  was  be- 
side the  point.  They  were  absolutely 
false  in  their  representation.  They 
underscored  the  fact  that  people  can  get 
away  with  almost  anything  in  the  name  of 
"safety." 

If  a  blind  person  is  pushed  around  and 
humiliated  on  an  airplane,  it  is  not 
discrimination  but  a  matter  of  safety. 
If  a  blind  person  is  denied  the  right  to 
rent  an  apartment,  take  a  carnival  ride, 
or  apply  for  a  job,  it  is  not  because  of 
prejudice  but  safety.  It  happens  every 
day  and  in  hundreds  of  ways— almost  to 
the  point  that  we  may  become  so  condi- 
tioned that  we  take  it  for  granted  and 
submit  without  a  murmur. 

It  happens  in  the  home,  the  office, 
the  factory,  the  streets— and  also  at 
the  race  track.  What  happens  if  a 
jockey  has  less  than  20/20  vision?  Is 
it  reasonable  to  deny  him  the  right  to 
ride?  Apparently  Kentucky  officials 
think  so.  Of  course,  it  is  not  dis- 
crimination but  safety.  And  also  as 
might  be  expected,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  is  taking  a  hand. 
Here  is  now  the  newspapers  have  reported 
it: 
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JANUARY  7,   1986 


One- Eyed  Jockey  Fights  Ban 

by  Jack  Murray 

An  apprentice  jockey  who  is  blind  in 
one  eye  says  he  will  fight  the  Kentucky 
Racing  Commission's  decision  to  ban  him 
from  race  riding  at  Latonia  Race  Course. 

Charles  Fletcher,  19,  of  Florence, 
said  he  began  riding  last  August  at 
Cincinnati's  River  Downs,  where  he  had 
15  mounts.  Overall,  Fletcher  said  he 
has  ridden  in  33  races  with  no  winners, 
but  10  seconds.  He  also  rode  in  one 
race  at  Keeneland   last  October. 

"He  came  to  us  with  a  valid  licence 
from  Ohio,"  said  Keene  Daingerfield,  a 
semi -retired  Kentucky  Racing  Commission 
state  steward  who  maintains  steward 
duties  at  Keeneland.  "I  guess  we  should 
have  noticed  he  might  have  some  trouble 
when  he  showed  up  wearing  these  thick 
glasses." 

Fletcher  insists  his  impaired  vision 
has  not  been  a  problem.  After  that  race 
at  Keeneland,  however,  Daingerfield  had 
a  Lexington  ophthalmologist.  Dr.  John 
Garden,  check  him  out.  Dr.  Garden  sub- 
mitted a  written  report  stating  that  the 
teenager  was  legally  blind  in  the  right 
eye. 

Fletcher  worked  as  an  exercise  rider 
for  trainer  Harvey  Vanier  during  the 
November  meeting  at  Churchill  Downs, 
then  went  to  South  Florida  for  about  a 
month  before  resurfacing  in  Northern 
Kentucky. 

Last  Friday  night  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, Fletcher  was  denied  permission  to 
ride  two  horses  at  Latonia. 

Fletcher  said  he  will  hire  Florence 
lawyer  Burr  Travis  to  fight  the  decision 
by  state  steward  Bernie  Hettel.  The 
apprentice  jockey  said  that  his  eyesight 
has  not  caused   him  any  problems   in  his 
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past  races  and   that  his  mounts  have  not 
caused  bumping  with  other  horses. 

According  to  Fletcher,  Hettel's  major 
concern  was  that  he  might  have  a  problem 
with  night  racing. 

"There  is  no  law  that  says  a  jockey 
cannot  be  blind  in  one  eye,"  Fletcher 
said.  "All  the  rest  of  the  jockeys  at 
Latonia  are  behind  me." 

Steve  Neff,  perennial  leading  rider  at 
River  Downs  and  Latonia,  said  he  didn't 
know  much  about  Fletcher's  situation 
unti  last  weekend. 

"If  he  doesn't  cause  too  much  trouble 
or  if  nobody's  complained  about  him 
being  a  hazard,  I  think  he  deserves  a 
shot,"  Neff  said. 

Rick  Norton,  Director  of  the  Kentucky 
Racing  Commission,  said  Fletcher's 
impaired  vision  could  post  a  danger 
during  races,  even  if  there  is  no  rule 
specifically  banning  jockeys  with  vision 
problems  from  racing. 

Daingerfield  said  the  controversy  over 
a  one-eyed  jockey  is  not  without  pre- 
cedent. 

"There  was  a  jockey  named  Pat  Moore 
who  rode  in  New  England  during  the 
1940's,"  Daingerfield  said.  "There  was 
a  feeling  among  the  other  riders  that  he 
was  unsafe. 

"Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  Moore 
got  ruled  off  for  being  involved  in 
fixed  races.  So,  his  eyesight  no  longer 
was  a  problem." 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
JANUARY   13,   1986 

Blind  Group  Backs  Jockey 

by  Jack  Murray 


Charles  Fletcher,  the  one-eyed  teen- 
ager denied  an  apprentice  jockey  license 
to  race  ride  in  Kentucky,  continues  to 
gain  local  and  national  support. 

Charles  Link,  President  of  the 
Northern  Kentucky  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  Covington,  said  Sunday  night 
that  his  group  has  offered  financial 
backing  to  Fletcher  in  his  fight  to 
reverse  state  steward  Bernie  Hettel's 
ban. 

To  start  the  appeal  process  rolling. 
Link  said  his  group  today  will  turn  over 
a  check  for  $500  to  Fletcher's  attorney. 
Burr  Travis. 

"We'll  fight  it  as  far  as  possible  to 
get  Mr.  Fletcher  back  in  the  saddle," 
Link   said. 

Last  Tuesday  night  at  Latonia  Race 
Course,  Hettel  ruled  Fletcher  was 
"unacceptable  for  licensing  due  to 
medical  reasons."  Fletcher  has  until 
Friday  to  appeal  Hettel's  decision  to 
the  Kentucky  State  Racing  Commission. 

If  the  racing  commission  doesn't  over- 
turn Hettel's  decision.  Link  said  the 
state  chapter  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  Louisville  will  fund  Fletcher's 
case  before  the  Franklin  Circuit  Court 
in       Frankfort.  If       Fletcher       still 

receives  no  satisfaction,  Link  said  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  head- 
quartered in  Maryland,  would  take  the 
case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"We'll  take  it  one  step  at  a  time," 
Link  said.  "With  the  strength  of  the 
Federation,  my  brother  Mark  and  I  are 
hopeful,  and  even  feel  positive,  this 
can  be  resolved  in  a  few  weeks  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  can  resume  his  riding  career." 

An  administrator  with  the  racing 
commission,  Mike  Fulkerson,  said  the 
racing  commission  welcomes  a  challenge 
from  Fletcher    in  order  for  all   the  facts 
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to  be  presented  and  so  Hettel's  judgment 
can  be  vindicated. 

Since  it  is  unlikely  the  racing 
commission  will  overrule  Hettel, 
attorney  Travis  said,  "Fletcher's  future 
lies   in  the  appellate  court." 

Meanwhile,  former  jockey  Jimmy 
Nichols— associate  steward  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  in  New  Orleans— reported  that 
one  of  the  top  young  jockeys  currently 
riding  in  Louisiana  has  sight  in  only 
one  eye.  Tracy  Hebert,  23,  from  Erath, 
La.,  was  among  the  leaders  at  the  recent 
thoroughbred  meeting  at  Jefferson  Downs 
and  is  off  to  a  good  start  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  meeting. 

"He  (Hebert)  knows  where  he  is  on  the 
track   at  all   times   and   rides   a  clean 


race,"  said  Nichols  by  telephone.  "The 
loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  doesn't  affect 
him  at  all." 

Hebert's  father,  Eldridge  Herbert  Jr. 
is  a  horse  trainer  at  Louisiana  tracks. 

Last  autumn,  Fletcher  rode  several 
races  at  River  Downs  and  one  at  Keene- 
land  before  a  question  arose  with  his 
eyesight  among  stewards  in  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Fletcher,  19,  who  lost  sight  in  his 
right  eye  after  a  dart  accident  when  he 
was  8,  believes  his  presence  on  the 
track  poses  no  danger  to  either  himself 
or  other  jockeys.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  that  specifically  bars  one-eyed 
jockeys   in  Kentucky  racing  rules. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  WORKS 
LETTER  FROM  TWIN  CITIES  POLICE 


For  several  months  we  have  been  dis- 
tributing the  August-September,  1985, 
Braille  Monitor  and  other  material  to 
members  of  the  public  and  decision- 
makers. We  have  been  doing  it  to  inform 
people  about  the  problems  we  are  having 
with  the  airlines.  Among  other  things, 
Federationists  have  been  going  to  air- 
ports to  carry  our  message  to  arriving 
and  departing  passengers,  as  well  as  to 
airport  officials  and  police. 

Sometimes  (especially  when  there  is 
resistance  to  what  we  are  saying)  we  are 
bound  to  wonder  whether  we  are  getting 
through— whether       (regardless      of      the 


reasonableness  of  our  message)  anyone 
cares  or  is  willing  to  listen  and  under- 
stand. But  public  education  (when  it  is 
factual,  honestly  motivated,  and  calcu- 
lated to  solve  problems  and  meet  real 
needs)  pays  off— not  just  sometimes  but 
always.  The  effects  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately apparent,  and  we  may  not  get 
everything  we  want  (at  least,  not  all  at 
once),  but  the  momentum  builds. 

Federationists  in  the  Minneapolis -St. 
Paul  area  have  been  working  especially 
hard  in  this  push  for  public  education. 
Recently  they  received  clear-cut 
evidence    of    positive    results.        In    the 
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future  perhaps  it  will  be  more  difficult 
for  airline  personnel  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area  to  persuade  the  police  to  make 
illegal  arrests  of  blind  persons  who  ask 
nothing  more  than  to  be  treated  like 
other  passengers: 


Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 
December  20,  1985 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  sending 
to  our  department  the  Braille  Monitor 
publication  for  August  and   September  of 


1985.  I  have  reviewed  all  articles  in 
the  publication  that  deal  with  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  air  travel 
by  blind   travelers. 

In  most  cases  I  was  somewhat  familiar 
with  these  particular  incidents,  and  had 
received  some  information  on  them.  By 
reading  the  Braille  Monitor  I  have  been 
given  a  whole  new  dimension  to  these 
problems. 

I  again  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
sending  the  Braille  Monitor  to  us,  and 
if  at  any  time  we  can  be  of  help  to  you, 
please  feel  free  to  call  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Eugene  E.  Sheridan 
Patrol  Division  Commander 
Minneapolis -St.  Paul 
International  Airport  Police 


*:t::(:4::|c**4:**:|:4:4t*«:t:4:**4:*«4c*4:*4:4:4:!t:*****4:*4:4:4: 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to 
remember  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by 
employing  the   following  language: 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto 
National    Federation    of    the    Blind,    1800 


Johnson      Street,      Baltimore,      Maryland 
21230,    a   District   of  Columbia   nonprofit 

Corporation,    the    sum    of    $ (or 

" percent   of  my   net   estate"    or 

"The  following  stocks  and  bonds: ") 

to   be   used    for    its  worthy   purposes  on 
behalf  of  blind  persons." 


it:^:*^:i)i^i^i*ltLif*lti***ilf*ilf***!IHIIi***HillpHi*********** 
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INCIDENT  AT   PEORIA 
MORE  OF  THE  AIRLINE  MADNESS 

by  Steven  Hastalis 


What  I  anticipated  would  be  an  un- 
eventful flight  became  yet  another  con- 
frontation between  the  blind  and  the 
airlines.  It  was  the  unexpected  cul- 
mination of  a  weekend  of  Federation 
activity. 

On  Saturday  morning,  December  28, 
1985,  Peter  Knezevich,  NFB  of  Illinois 
Student  Chapter  President,  and  I  flew  to 
Springfield,  Illinois.  We  had  a  most 
productive  meeting  of  the  Student 
Chapter.  That  evening,  I  traveled  to 
Pekin,  Illinois,  to  visit  with  Betty 
Schlosser,  one  of  our  most  recent  mem- 
bers. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Betty's  neighbor. 
La  Vern  Owens,  drove  me  to  Peoria  Air- 
port to  board  Britt  Airways  flight  770 
for  Chicago.  Betty  accompanied  me  to 
the  airport. 

The  arrogance  and  recalcitrance  of 
Britt  ground  personnel  became  all  too 
familiar.  This  incident  fit  the  overall 
pattern  of  so  many  others  in  recent 
years  in  which  blind  persons  have  been 
physically  and  verbally  abused,  bu-Ted 
from  boarding,  or  hauled  off  planes  by 
misguided  airline  personnel  and  law 
enforcement  officials. 

They  subject  us  to  all  this  humilia- 
tion and  degredation  in  the  name  of 
"safety."  When  we  insist  on  our  dignity 
eind  demand  our  rights,  they  react  with 
hostility.  They  are  shocked  and  amazed 
that  we  are  not  eternally  grateful  for 
their  so-called   "help." 


I  stood  up  for  my  principles  and  our 
principles.  Betty  Schlosser  stood  with 
me,  giving  me  moral  support  and  reassur- 
ance throughout  the  ordeal.  She  told  me 
she  learned  from  the  experience,  and  now 
she  would  know  what  to  do  if  this  hap- 
pened  to  her. 

The  following  correspondence  details 
this  incident  and  demonstrates  why  we 
have  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind: 


Chicago,  Illinois 
January  10,  1986 

Mr.  William  C.  Britt,  President 
Britt  Airways,   Inc. 
Hulman  Regional  Airport 
Terre  Haute,   Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Britt: 

On  December  29,  1985,  shortly  after 
4:00  p.m.,  I  arrived  at  Peoria  Airport 
to  board  flight  770.  It  was  scheduled 
to  ^part  at  4:40  p.m.  and  arrive  in 
Chicago  at  5:25  p.m. 

Accompanying  me  to  the  airport  were 
Betty  Schlosser  and  La  Verne  Owens,  who 
drove  us  there.  We  passed  through 
security  without  incident  and  arrived  at 
gats  4  at  approximately  4:20  p.m. 

I  walked  up  to  the  counter  and  handed 
the  agent  the  envelope  containing  my 
ticket,     'f'fe  asked    if  we   stopped   at   the 
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front  counter.  I  said  we  had  not.  He 
returned  the  envelope,  having  inserted 
the  boarding  pass.  I  asked  him  to  point 
out  the  boarding  pass.  He  showed  me, 
and  I  removed  it  from  the  envelope. 
Then  the  agent  asked  if  someone  was 
meeting  me  in  Chicago.  I  said  no.  I 
explained  that  I  live  in  Chicago,  work 
for  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  eim 
extremely  familiar  with  O'Hare  Airport, 
and  would  ride  the  subway  into  town. 
The  agent  said  he  must  fill  out  a  form 
and  requested  my  name.  I  refused  to 
give  it  and  said  it  was  unnecessary  to 
fill  out  special  forms.  I  added  that  I 
had  flown  Britt  several  times  and  on 
those  occasions  no  such  form  was  ever 
mentioned.  He  replied,  "It's  the  law." 
I  replied  that  I  had  flown  extensively, 
and  there  is  no  such  regulation  man- 
dating that  a  special  form  be  filled 
out.  He  replied,  "This  is  Peoria,  and 
we     do     things     differently     here."  I 

pointed  out  that  the  city  of  Peoria  does 
not  make  FAA  regulations.  He  turned  to 
the  customer  standing  immediately  to  my 
left  and  began  processing  his  ticket. 

"Sir,  municipalities  do  not  make  air- 
line regulations  pertaining  to  the 
blind,"   I  reiterated. 

The  agent  snapped,  "Excuse  me  all  to 
hell!"  Then  the  agent  gave  me  an  ulti- 
matum. Either  I  consent  to  his  filling 
out  the  form,  or  he  would  not  let  me 
board  the  plane.  Without  further  dis- 
cussion, I  sat  down  and  waited  for  the 
boarding  announcement  for  flight  770. 
It  never  came. 

A  woman  approached  and  asked  my  name. 
I  refused  to  give  it  and  told  her  every- 
thing 1  had  already  explained  to  the  man 
at  the  counter.  I  asked  why  they  in- 
sisted on  filling  out  this  form.  She 
said   she  only  wanted   to  know  my  name, 


address,  phone  number,  and  whether  some- 
one would  be  meeting  me.  "Why  do  you 
need  to  fill  out  a  form?"  I  asked.  "I 
already  told  you   I  was  not  being  met." 

"You're  not  being  reasonable,"  she 
replied. 

"You're  not  being  reasonable,"  I 
countered.  "I've  flown  on  Britt  several 
times  and  on  many  other  carriers.  I've 
never  been  forced  to  have  such  forms 
filled  out." 

"It's  for  your  own  safety,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"I'm  not  going  to  fly  the  plane;  I'm 
only  going  to  ride  on  it,"  I  pointed 
out. 

"It's  our  policy,"   she   insisted. 

"Read  me  the  form,  and  show  me  your 
regulations,"   I  requested. 

"I'm  not  going  to  read  you  my  customer 
service  manual,"  she  said. 

"Your  policy  is  humiliating,  demean- 
ing, and  discriminatory,"  I  protested. 
"Are  you  going  to  make  black  people  sit 
in  the  back  of  the  plane?" 

"No,  you're  not  being  reasonable,"  she 
answered. 

"Then  are  you  going  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions of  all  the  other  passengers?"  I 
inquired. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  she  chuckled.  "I 
don't  have  time  for  that." 

I  reiterated  my  refusal  to  consent  to 
their  filling  out  the  form.  She  stated 
that  I  would  not  be  allowed  to  board  the 
plane. 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  that  neither 
Britt  agents  nor  I  would  give  in.  The 
incident  had  become  a  serious  confronta- 
tion. From  a  nearby  public  phone,  I 
reached  Marc  Maurer,  an  attorney  with 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
and  reported  developments  up  to  that 
point. 
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After  the  phone  call  I  returned  to  the 
counter.  Again,  the  man  asked  for  my 
name,  and  I  refused  to  tell  him.  One 
more  time  the  man  and  the  woman  agent 
told  me  I  would  have  to  agree  to  their 
filling  out  the  form  for  me  to  fly,  and 
I  refused.  They  told  me  that  they  were 
holding  the  plane  for  me.  I  still  re- 
fused  to  let  them  fill  out  the  form. 

The  man  told  the  woman  to  lock  the 
inside  door.  He  said,  "We'll  call  the 
plane  and  tell  them  to  go."  He  picked 
up  the  phone  on  the  counter  and  called 
the  field.  He  said,  "That's  it,  go 
ahead."  1  heard  engines  rev  up  and  the 
plane  pull  away. 

I  requested  a  copy  of  the  form,  and  he 
refused  to  give  it  to  me.  I  asked  for  a 
refund  of  my  ticket,  and  he  told  me  that 
it  was  nonrefundable.  I  was  already 
aware  that  it  was  a  special  "QHOLIDAY 
Fare"  and  therefore  not  refundable.  1 
responded  that  they  imposed  conditions 
of  which  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  1 
purchased  the  ticket  and  to  which 
sighted  passengers  were  not  subjected. 
He  cited  the  provision  on  the  ticket 
that  Britt  reserves  the  right  to  set 
conditions  and  refuse  transportation  to 
anyone  who  does  not  abide  by  them.  1 
asked  him  to  read  me  this  language.  He 
said  that  he  didn't  have  time.  Again  1 
asked  for  a  refund,  and  he  asked  for  my 
name.  I  asked  him  why  he  wanted  it,  and 
he  threatened  to  call  security.  He 
said,  "I'll  give  you  your  ticket  and  see 
you  on  your  way."  Again  he  requested  my 
name.  1  asked  what  he  would  do  if  1 
gave  it.  He  told  me  to  go  to  the  front 
ticket  counter  where  he  would  return  my 
ticket.  I  gave  my  name  and  proceeded  to 
the  front  with  my  companions. 

The   agent  met   us    and    gave  me    the 
ticket.     I  asked  La  Vern  Owens  to  see  if 


the  ticket  coupon  and  receipt  matched. 
She  said  they  did.  I  asked  the  agent 
for  his  name  and  that  of  his  co-worker. 
He  left  and  returned  a  few  minutes  later 
with  a  brochure,  which  he  handed  me 
without  comment.  I  therefore  asked  him 
what  it  was.  He  told  me  it  was  a  Britt 
time  table  on  which  he  circled  the  cor- 
porate address  and  wrote  their  names.  I 
asked  La  Vern  Owens  to  look  for  their 
names.  She  found  the  circled  address 
but  no  names.  I  brought  this  to  the 
agent's  attention.  He  said,  "Oh,  well," 
and  handed  me  a  slip  of  paper.  1  asked 
La  Vern  to  read  it.  The  names  were  Dan 
Zerbonia  and  Kathy  Alwan. 

I  called  Marc  Maurer  a  second  time. 
We  made  several  phone  calls  regarding 
alternate  transportation  to  Chicago.  We 
left  the  airport  at  about  5:55  p.m.  1 
was  driven  to  Bloomington,  where  I 
boarded  a  Greyhound  bus  to  Chicago. 

I  contend  that  Britt  Airways,  through 
the  actions  of  these  agents,  violated 
the  Illinois  White  Cane  Law,  Illinois 
Human  Rights  Act,  and  Title  XIV,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  Part  382,  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
reqeusted  the  following:  the  form  your 
agents  insisted  on  filling  out;  Britt's 
customer  service  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  blind;  refund  of  my  ticket  (as 
already  requested  by  Ask  Mr.  Foster 
Travel);  reimbursement  for  my  Greyhound 
ticket  from  Bloomington  to  Chicago;  and 
compensation  for  all  monetary  and  other 
damages. 


Very  truly  yours, 
Steven  Hastalis 
Second  Vice  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Illinois 
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Chicago,  Illinois 
December  30,  1985 

Britt  Airways,   Inc. 
Hulman  Regional  Field 
Terre  Haute,   Indiana 

To  Whom   It  May  Concern: 

Recently  a  client  by  the  name  of 
Steven  Hastalis  purchased  a  ticket  from 
our  agency  on  your  special  promotional 
fare  "QHOLIDAY"  from  Chicago  to  Spring- 
field returning  from  Peoria.  Mr. 
Hastalis  is  blind  and  had  no  problem 
boarding  the  Britt  flight  from  Chicago 
to  Springfield  on  December  28.  However, 
his  return  flight  was  a  different  story. 

Upon  checking,  he  was  advised  by  Dan 
Zerbonia  and  Kathy  Alwan  that  if  he 
chose  to  board  the  flight  he  had  to  sign 


a  release  form  stating  Britt  was  not 
held  responsible  in  any  way.  My  client 
had  explained  that  he  did  not  have  to  do 
this  on  the  previous  flight  and  thought 
the  whole  matter  was  ridiculous.  He  did 
not  board  and  had  to  be  driven  to  Bloom- 
ington  to  board  a  bus  to  get  him  back  to 
Chicago.  He  is  a  very  important  client 
and  is  employed  by  the  CTA  (Chicago 
Rapid  Transit  Authority),  one  of  our 
biggest  accounts.  Enclosed  is  his  re- 
turn portion  of  the  original  ticket 
which  we  need  credited  to  the  Master 
Charge  Account  number  listed  on  the 
ticket.  Please  send  me  copies  of  the 
credit  for  our  files.  Looking  forward 
to  your  response. 

Sincerely, 

Laurie  Jablonski 

Supervisor 

Ask  Mr.  Foster 


TO  FASTEN  A  SEAT  BELT 
THE  AIRLINE   NURSERY 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
January  3,  1986 

Miss  Peggy  Pinder 
Grinnell,   Iowa 

Dear  Peggy: 

United  Airlines  has  done   it  again! 

On  Sunday,  December  22nd,  my  wife  and 


Denver,  Colorado,  on  United  Airlines 
flight  209  (Baltimore  to  Chicago)  and 
United  flight  297  (Chicago  to  Denver). 
On  flight  209  I  had  a  pre-assigned  win- 
dow seat  in  a  3 -seat  row.  While  I  re- 
moved my  top  coat,  I  leaned  my  cane 
against  the  middle  seat  of  the  row. 
Before  I  had  my  coat  off,  a  flight 
attendant    asked    whether    the    cane   was 


I   traveled    from  Baltimore,  Maryland,   to       collapsible.      I   informed  her   it  was  not. 
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She  then  said  she  would  take  the  cane 
and  stow  it  during  the  flight.  At  this 
moment  I  heard  the  chain  on  my  cane 
rattle  and  realized  she  had  taken  hold 
of  the  cane.  I  informed  her  that  I 
would  stow  the  cane  between  my  window 
seat  and  the  wall  of  the  plane,  and  I 
requested  her  to  give  the  cane  back  to 
me.  Apparently  she  had  let  go  of  the 
cane  and  she  replied  that  she  did  not 
have  it.  I  then  stowed  the  cane  between 
my  seat  and  the  wall  of  the  plane. 

As  we  were  taxying,  the  head  flight 
attendant  gave  the  usual  briefing  over 
the  public  address  system  to  all  passen- 
gers. She  then  ceime  back  to  where  I  was 
sitting  and  stated  that  she  was  sorry 
for  the  confusion  concerning  the  cane 
and  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  her 
responsibility  to  give  me  a  personal 
briefing.  I  told  her  that  I  understood 
that  she  might  be  required  to  do  this, 
but  it  was  unnecessary,  because  1  have 
traveled  extensively  and  was  familiar 
with  the  location  of  the  exits,  the 
oxygen  masks,  and  the  seat  belt. 
Despite  my  statement,  she  gave  me  the 
full  briefing,  insisting  that  I  feel  the 
oxygen  mask. 

She  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to 
unbuckle  the  seat  belt.  1  assured  her 
that  I  did  and  also  I  pointed  out  that 
since  I  already  had  the  seat  belt  closed 
across  my  lap,  it  was  clear  1  also  know 
how  to  buckle  it.  She  then  stated  that 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  demonstrate 
how  to  unbuckle  the  seat  belt.  She 
insisted  until  I  unbuckled  my  seat  belt 
and  also  buckled   it  again. 

1  told  her  that  this  was  totally  un- 
necessary and  that  she  was  equating 
blindness  with  mental  retardation.  She 
kept  repeating  that  she  was  required  to 
do  this  and  that  she  was  responsible  for 


my  safety.  She  then  left  me  alone.  To 
my  knowledge  no  other  passenger  was 
required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
buckle  and  unbuckle  their  seat  belts. 

In  Chicago  we  changed  planes  and 
boarded  United  flight  297  for  Denver.  I 
again  had  a  pre -assigned  window  seat. 
On  this  flight,  with  a  different  crew, 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  cane,  and 
there  was  no  personal  briefing  for  me. 
The  head  flight  attendant,  of  course, 
gave  the  briefing  to  all  passengers  over 
the  public  address  system. 

Since  flight  209  was  almost  full,  I  am 
sure  that  passengers  sitting  around  me 
heard  the  flight  attendant  insist  that  I 
demonstrate  my  ability  to  buckle  and 
unbuckle  my  seat  belt.  The  flight 
attendant  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
the  indignity  and  embarrassment  involved 
in  her  performance.  1  have  traveled  by 
air  regularly  since  1943,  and  for  a 
period  of  approximately  twenty  years  I 
traveled  by  air  an  average  of  150,000 
miles  per  year.  Never  before  have  I 
been  requested  to  demonstrate  my  ability 
to  buckle  and  unbuckle  a  seat  belt. 

Once  Again  United  Airlines'  inconsist- 
ency in  the  treatment  of  blind  passen- 
gers is  evident— harassment  on  flight 
209  and  no  reference  to  the  cane  and  no 
personal  briefing  on  flight  297.  This 
is  one  more  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  as 
blind  travelers  never  know  what  to 
expect  from  United  Airlines.  On  one 
flight  we  may  be  treated  the  way  we 
should,  and  on  the  next  flight  harassed, 
embarrassed,  and  treated  as  though  we 
are  mentally   retarded. 

Sincerely  yours, 
W.  Harold  Bleakley 
President 
Aids  Unlimited,   Inc. 
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Grinnell,  Iowa 
January  10,  1986 


Dear  Hal: 


As  you  say,  United  did  do  it  again  to 
you.  Reading  your  letter  is  another  of 
the  ways  that  any  sentient  being  in  this 
nation  has  of  learning  that  the  blind  do 
suffer  discrimination.  The  comforting 
part  of  your  letter  is  that  the  blind 
who  do  suffer  the  discrimination  also 
know  it  and  stand  up  for  their  rights 
and  their  dignity. 

I  have  recently  found  some  flight 
crews  overly  willing  to  insist  on  the 
specialized  briefings  and  have  checked 
the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  con- 
cerning this  matter  since  I  feel,  as  you 
do,  that  it  constitutes  a  general  public 
humiliation.  There  once  was  a  require- 
ment in  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations 
that  each  blind  passenger  be  given  a 
personal  briefing.  There  no  longer  is. 
I  now  tell  anyone  who  wants  to  give  me 
one  that  I  am  a  lawyer  and  I  know  that 
the  briefing  is  not  required.     This  does 


not,  of  course,  deter  the  zealous  flight 
attendant  who  assures  me  that,  even  if  I 
don't  believe  it,  he  or  she  is  required 
to  give  the  briefing.  I  then  tell  the 
flight  attendant  that,  though  he  or  she 
is  going  to  give  the  briefing,  I  am  not 
required  to  listen.  I  then  proceed  to 
read,  and  this  sometimes  involves  my 
putting  on  ear  phones.  I  explain  before 
I  do  this  that  I  understand  the  flight 
attendant  believes  that  his  or  her  job 
requires  the  briefing  but  that  I  know  I 
am  not  required  to  have  it  or  to  listen. 
I  explain  this  very  nicely  and  with  a 
real  effort  to  convey  my  understanding 
of  an  employee's  concern  that  he  or  she 
retain  the  job.     Then  I  start  to  read. 

While  some  flight  attendants  take  this 
as  an  unkindness  (some  simply  laugh, 
shorten  the  briefing,  and  leave),  I, 
like  you,  intend  to  stand  up  for  my 
rights  and  my  dignity  and  to  do  it  as 
nicely  but  as  firmly  as  I  can.  It  is 
all  of  us  working  together  and  calmly 
standing  up  for  our  dignity  as  you  did 
that  ultimately  will  change  the  world. 

Sincerely, 
Peggy  Pinder 


A  MATTER  OF   SAFETY 


Recently  we  have  been  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  how  the  blind  must  be  cus- 
todialized  for  their  own  safety  and  that 
of  others— no  exit  row  seating  in  air- 
planes, no  rides  at  amusement  parks,  no 


right  to  rent  safety  deposit  boxes  at 
banks.  Just  a  matter  of  safety.  Yet, 
sometimes  there  is  tangible  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  Not  long  ago  the  Brockton 
(Massachusetts)     Enterprise   reported    as 
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follows: 


It  was  on  a  hot   summer  night   in  the 
mid-1970s  that  Peter  Passalaqua  and  his 
girlfriend,    Sandy    Levine,    walked    along 
nearly -deserted  Main  Street— and  stepped 
into  trouble. 

They  had  intended  to  cross  at  the 
Centre  Street  intersection  and  proceed 
to  25  Legion  Parkway  where  the  Brockton 
Judo  Club,  now  defunct,  was  located. 
For  months  Passalaqua  had  been  learning 
in  a  basement  gym  how  to  hurl  opponents 
to  the  mat— and  this  was  judo-lesson 
night. 

The  couple  never  got  there.  Three 
street  toughs  stopped  them  before  they 
could  cross  the  street. 


"Hey  man!"  one  said  as  he  grabbed 
Passalaqua  by  the  shirt. 

"Lay  off  me!"  yelled  Passalaqua.  The 
shirt -grabber  only  tightened  his  hold  — 
to  his   instant  regret. 

Passalaqua  used  leverage  and  threw  him 
over  his  shoulder.  The  man  went  through 
the  window  of  the  Shawmut  First  County 
Bank.  "Ten  feet  of  glass  came  flying 
down,"  Sandy  Levine  recalls. 

The  victim  came  out  of  the  situation 
cut  and  bleeding,  with  a  lot  to  answer 
for  when  the  police  arrived.  His 
buddies  took  to  their  heels. 

Passalaqua  didn't  know  he  was  near  the 
bank  when  he  threw  the  hoodlum.  And  he 
never  saw  his  opponent.  Some  would  say 
the  fact  he  had  become  skilled  in  judo 
was  remarkable. 

Passalaqua,  you  see,  was  blind. 


SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  AND  THE   SUBMINIMUM  WAGE: 
WHAT  GOES  AROUND  COMES  AROUND 


by  James  Gashel 


Section  14(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  allows  exemptions  from  the 
federal  minimum  wage  in  the  case  of 
workers  whose  productivity  is  impaired 
by  handicap  or  age.  Any  employer  other- 
wise required  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
may  obtain  authority  to  pay  the  lower 
wage  rates  permitted  by  law.  However, 
there  is  a  fairly  extensive  amount  of 
paperwork  involved  to  secure  approval  by 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Now,  some  sheltered  workshops  who  are 


organized  into  an  association  called  the 
National  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  have  developed  a  new  idea 
from  an  old  idea.  They  want  permission 
to  pay  subminimum  wages  to  all  handi- 
capped workers  without  doing  the  paper- 
work. That  idea  is  strikingly  similar 
to  the  old  approach  which  Congress 
allowed  from  1938  (the  beginning  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act)  until  1966 
when  the  subminimum  wage  provisions  of 
the  Act  were   last  amended. 

The    old    system,    prior    to    the    1966 
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amendments,  amounted  to  a  blanket 
exemption.  Handicapped  workers  could  be 
paid  whatever  the  workshop  managers 
thought  they  should  be  paid.  By  1966, 
Congress  decided  that  the  workers  needed 
some  protection  against  wage  exploita- 
tion by  management.  So  the  1966  amend- 
ments established  several  categories  of 
subminimum  wage  rates.  The  days  of  the 
blgmket  exemption  were  over. 

Section  14(c)  has  not  been  amended 
since  1966.  It  requires  that  each 
individual  handicapped  worker  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  productivity.  The  pay  rate 
for  each  individual  must  then  be  figured 
as  a  percentage  of  the  "prevailing  wage" 
for  essentially  the  same  type,  quantity, 
and  quality  of  work  performed  by  non- 
handicapped  workers  in  the  general 
vicinity.  Thus,      if     a     handicapped 

worker's  productivity  is  reported  to  be 
65%  of  the  normal  productivity  for  a 
nonhandicapped  worker  doing  essentially 
the  same  kind  of  work,  the  handicapped 
individual's  wage  can  legally  be  65%  of 
the  prevailing  wage  for  that  job.  That 
sounds  good  on  paper,  but  it  does  not 
work  out  in  practice. 

Under  the  current  law,  most  blind 
workers  are  protected  to  some  extent  by 
a  requirement  that  pay  rates  in  a 
"regular  sheltered  workshop"  cannot  be 
less  than  50%  of  the  federal  minimum 
wage.  So  right  now  the  minimum  wage  for 
the  blind  under  that  provision  is  $1.67 
per  hour.  Still,  workers  with  higher 
than  50%  productivity  must  be  paid  more. 
Anyone  whose  productivity  is  reported  to 
be  less  than  50%  of  the  norm  may  be  paid 
below  $1.67  per  hour  if  the  Department 
of  Labor  approves  an  individual 
exemption.  Individual  exemptions  cannot 
be  less  than  25%  of  the  minimum  wage. 

Then    there    is    the    "work    activity 


center."  The  work  activity  center 
actually  amounts  to  another  category  of 
exemption  from  the  minimum  wage.  Indi- 
viduals under  the  work  activity  center 
exemption  are  still  supposed  to  be  paid 
prevailing  wages  based  on  productivity. 
But  their  productivity  must  be  minimal. 
Anyone  who  can  produce  even  50%  of  the 
norm  or  thereabouts  may  not  be  included 
in  a  work  activity  center.  A  work 
activity  center  must  be  physically 
separated  from  a  regular  sheltered  work- 
shop. There  is  no  minimum  wage  require- 
ment for  a  work  activity  center. 

Separating  nonproductive  from  pro- 
ductive handicapped  workers  was  a  major 
benefit  of  the  1966  amendments  to 
Section  14(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  But  the  managers  of 
sheltered  workshops  have  never  liked 
that  policy.  Also,  they  have  never 
liked  the  other  requirements  such  as  the 
workshop  exemption  of  no  less  than  50% 
of  the  minimum  wage.  Now  there  is  a 
bill  in  Congress  which  the  workshops 
have  actually  put  forward  as  their  pro- 
posal. The  bill  is  H.R.  2676,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Thomas  Petri  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.      Petri's      bill      would 

abolish  all  of  the  subminimum  wage  cate- 
gories but  not  the  subminimum  wage 
itself.  The  50%  subminimum  wage  guaran- 
tee in  regular  workshops  would  be  gone. 
So  would  the  25%  guaranteed  wage  under 
individual  exemptions  and  any  other  form 
of  wage  protection. 

The  new  system  under  Mr.  Petri's  bill 
would  be  just  about  like  the  old  system 
which  existed  from  1938  until  Congress 
tightened  up  the  law  in  1966.  The 
result  would  be  that  all  sheltered  work- 
shops would  actually  amount  to  work 
activity  centers,  where  there  is  no 
minimum  wage  requirement  whatsoever.    In 
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fact,  at  a  recent  hearing  on  H.R-  2676  a 
representative  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
acknowledged  that  his  office  would 
approve  "any  wage  above  zero"  if 
Congress  were  to  pass  this  biU.  The 
next  thing  is  that  the  workshops  will 
want  us  to  pay  them  just  for  the 
"privilege"  of  having  something  to  do, 
kind  of  a  minimum  wage  in  reverse,  so  to 
speak. 

Witnesses  at  the  hearing,  held  October 
3,  1985  were  principally  the  representa- 
tives of  sheltered  workshops.  It  was 
their  day  to  tell  Congress  how  they 
really  wanted  "to  help"  the  handicapped. 
I  was  the  lone  witness  to  speak  up  on 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  workers. 
Incidentally,  a  representative  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind  was  also 
in  the  room,  but  he  did  not  speak  up. 
By  his  silence  we  can  only  assume  that 
the  ACB,  too,  would  approve  any  wage 
above  zero.  At  least  their  representa- 
tive did  not  say  otherwise. 

Actually,  I  was  not  without  an  ally  at 
the  hearing.  He  was  Austin  Murphy, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards,  the  subcommittee  to  which 
H.R.  267  6  had  been  referred.  Mr.  Murphy 
was  chairing  the  hearing.  He  was  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  managers 
of  sheltered  workshops  were  asking  for 
unchecked  discretion  in  approving  any 
wage  rates  above  zero  for  all  handi- 
capped workers.  He  commented  that  H.R. 
267  6  would  remove  any  wage  protection 
which  now  exists  in  the  law.  At  one 
point  Mr.  Murphy  even  suggested  that 
"slave  conditions"  could  very  likely  be 
the  result  if  Congress  were  to  pass  this 
bill.  Hearing  that,  I  knew  I  was  not 
alone. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  testimony  as 


I  presented  it.  An  additional  written 
statement,  expanding  on  the  points  was 
also  filed  for  the  hearing  record. 
There  is  no  question  that  H.R.  2676  is  a 
thoroughly  unacceptable  and  flawed  pro- 
posal. Nonetheless,  its  introduction 
represents  a  serious  move  by  the  work- 
shops to  expand  their  authority  to  pay 
wages  well  below  the  federal  minimum. 
But  there  is  one  thing  we  agree  upon— 
Section  14(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  should  be  changed. 
Agreeing  as  to  how  it  should  be  changed 
will  certainly  be  more  difficult.  Now 
for  the  testimony. 


Remarks  of  James  Gashel 

Before   the  Subcommittee  on 

Labor  Standards 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

United   States 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 

October  3,   1985 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  I  have  a  unique 
role  here,  since  we  speak  from  the  view- 
point of  workers,  not  managers.  NFB's 
members  are  the  rank  and  file  blind. 
Thousands  are  paid  under  the  14(c) 
exemptions. 

We  oppose  H.R-  2  67  6.  Its  results,  in 
our  opinion,  would  not  be  beneficial 
either  to  productive  or  nonproductive 
handicapped  people.  We  support  reform- 
ing Section  14(c)  of  the  FLSA  because  we 
think  the  totality  of  this  law  is 
neither  sound  in  theory  nor  fair  in  its 
administration.  However,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  detrimental  to  handi- 
capped people  to  make  the  changes  pro- 
posed   in  H.R.  267  6. 
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Here  is  why  we  feel  that  way.  There 
are  four  basic  points.  One,  H.R.  2676 
would  repeal  the  50%  minimum  wage 
standard  of  Section  14(c)(1).  The 
repeal  would  be  caused  when  managers  mix 
clients  exempt  under  Section  14(c)(3) 
with  workers  exempt  under  Section 
14(c)(1).  Mixing  would  cause  lower 
rates  of  productivity. 

Managers  would  create  the  groupings  of 
clients  and  workers.  Managers  would 
measure  their  productivity.  Managers 
would  certify  everything  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  no  one  else  could 
ever  know  if  it  was  justified. 

Two,  H.R.  2676  would  result  in  lower 
wages  for  handicapped  workers.  Pro- 
ductive workers  would  be  forced  to  slow 
down  in  order  to  match  their  output  with 
the  severely  limited  nonproducers 
absorbed  from  the  work  activity  center. 
Productivity  is  the  basis  for  pay  under 
Section  14(c).  Hence,  H.R.  2676  asks 
handicapped  workers  to  take  a  pay  cut  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  lesser  skills 
of  the  nonproducers  and  the  desires  of 
management  to  group  the  workers  and 
clients  to  achieve  its  own  objectives. 

The  policy  of  current  law  says 
accurately  that  handicapped  people  are 
not  a  homogeneous  class  in  terms  of 
productivity.  Some  can  produce  and 
others  cannot.  Some  can  work ;  others 
need  therapy  provided  by  the  special 
centers.  The  mixture  of  capacities 
caused  by  H.R.  2676  would  make  everyone 
in  the  workforce  subject  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  productivity.  The 
losers  would  be  the  workers  and  the 
clients. 

Three,  H.R.  2676  would  make  enforce- 
ment of  Section  14(c)  more  difficult. 
Separating  productive  workers  from 
clients    who    need    therapy    provides    the 


appropriate  program  for  both  groups. 
Separation  is  thus  an  enforcement 
mechanism  to  prevent  exploitation  of  the 
members  of  either  group— clients  or 
workers. 

Compared  to  many  difficult  to  enforce 
FLSA  standards,  separation  is  clear-cut. 
By  contrast,  H.IL  2676  might,  at  best, 
require  massive  recordkeeping  sufficient 
to  justify  individual  exemptions  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
whose  work  falls  under  this  law. 

Four,  H.R.  2676  would  ignore  the 
special  needs  of  handicapped  workers  and 
handicapped  clients.  Regular  workshops 
are  primarily  places  of  employment  where 
workers  are  told  to  maximize  their  pro- 
ductivity because  this  will  maximize 
their  wages.  This  is  not  consistent 
with  H.R.  2676  which  would  prevent  maxi- 
mum productivity  by  means  of  having 
nonproducers  in  the  same  workforce. 
This  is  unfair  to  those  who  are  being 
told  and  expected  to  maximize  their 
productivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clients  who 
really  need  the  therapy  are  being 
ignored  because  they  are  being  expected 
to  achieve  greater  and  greater  heights 
of  productivity.  And  what  about  their 
therapeutic  program— the  special 

exclusive,  planned  and  designed  program 
now  established  under  Section  14(c)(3)? 
These  requirements  are  being  repealed  by 
H.R.  2676.  In  their  place,  we  would  get 
a  common  work  program— work  for  all— and 
no  longer  would  we  have  a  program 
planned  and  designed  for  the  special 
needs  of  anyone,  except  management,  who 
would  get  more  work  and  pay   less   for   it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  you  not  to  pass 
H.R.  2676  while  leaving  the  rest  of 
Section  14(c)  alone.  Do  not  create  a 
worse  arrangement  for  us  than  we  already 
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have  today.     Several  studies  have  shown  the   undesirable   and   unhappy    results  of 

that  we  need  more  wage  protection,  not  enacting     H.R.      2676      in     our     opinion, 

less.      Enforcement    should   be   strength-  Thank  you  very  much, 
ened,  not  lessened.    Yet,  these  would  be 


SENATE  COIMMITTEE  CONDUCTS  OVERSIGHT  ON 

RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD  AS  THE   FEDERATION 

LEADS  AGAIN   FOR  VENDORS 

by  James  Gashel 


Many  groups  report  that  they  have  done 
this  or  that  which  has  resulted  in  this 
or  that.  It  is  typical  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind,  for  example,  to 
allege  that  its  actions  resulted  in  a 
particular  outcome  that  is  claimed  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  blind.  But  if  asked 
to  prove  up  on  their  involvement,  it 
would  be  hard  to  document  because  there 
is  no  trail  of  evidence  to  show  the 
involvement  and  perhaps  no  actual 
involvement  either. 

All  of  which  leads  naturally  to  some- 
thing else.  Early  in  1984,  just  after 
the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  had  solicited  public  bids  from 
commercial  fast-food  companies  who  would 
be  interested  in  setting  up  shop  in 
federal  buildings,  we  went  to  Congress 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Among  other 
things,  Sandy  Sanderson  and  I  sat  down 
for  a  visit  with  Senator  Ted  Stevens  who 
represents  Alaska  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Sandy  Sanderson  is 
President  of  the  NFB  of  Alaska. 

Why  Senator  Stevens?  Why  not?  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 


Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services.  His       subcommittee       has 

jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  and  opera- 
tion of  GSA.  It  also  has  certain 
responsibilities  for  monitoring  the 
administration  of  federal  laws  having  to 
do  with  the  management  of  public  build- 
ings and  public  contracts. 

Senator  Stevens  was  interested,  but  he 
was  faced  with  a  packed  agenda.  Chair- 
ing the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office,  and  General  Services  is 
only  a  small  part  of  his  total  Senate 
responsibilities.  Senator  Stevens  also 
chairs  a  Merchant  Marine  subcommittee 
and  a  subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  He  serves  on 
five  full  committees,  eight  subcommit- 
tees, and  chairs  three  subcommittees  in 
all.  So  we  decided  to  be  patient. 
Meanwhile,  by  threatening  a  public  pro- 
test and  by  gathering  Congressional 
opposition  to  the  plan,  we  held  off 
GSA's  attempt  to  place  a  commercial  fast 
food  operation  in  their  headquarters 
building  in  Washington  in  violation  of 
the   spirit    (and   probably    the   letter)    of 
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the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act. 

All  along  we  have  suggested  that  an 
oversight  hearing  in  Congress  would  be 
helpful  in  curbing  attempted  abuses  or 
violations  of  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act. 
In  addition  to  passing  laws,  Ck)ngress 
can  control  or  restrain  the  actions  of 
federal  agencies  by  asking  them  to  come 
to  Capitol  Hill  for  an  on-the-record 
formal      hearing.  This       is      called 

"oversight."  It  is  a  technique  which 
can  be  used  very  effectively  when 
Congress  wants  to  influence  federal 
policy  or  discipline  an  agency  or  one  of 
its  officials. 

Just  as  our  national  convention  was 
getting  underway  in  Louisville,  last 
July,  I  received  information  to  the 
effect  that  Senator  Stevens  might  now  be 
in  a  position  to  entertain  favorably  a 
formal  request  for  an  oversight  hearing 
on  the  fast -food  and  related  issues  in 
Randolph -Sheppard.  So  when  the  conven- 
tion closed  and  we  returned  home  to  pick 
up  other  business,  off  went  the  request 
to  Senator  Stevens. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
July  18,  1985 

The  Honorable  Ted  Stevens 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office,  and  General  Services 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  interest  you 
have  expressed  in  efforts  to  improve 
business    opportunities    for   blind    vendors 


in  public  buildings.  This  letter  is  to 
ask  you  to  consider  scheduling  an  over- 
site  hearing  by  your  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  hearing  would  be 
to  determine  what  efforts  are  now  being 
made  by  federal  property  managing 
agencies  to  promote  full  compliance  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Randolph -Sheppard     Act.  That     act, 

amended  last  in  1974,  gives  blind  per- 
sons priority  in  the  operation  of  vend- 
ing facilities  on  all  federal  property. 
But  despite  the  priority,  the  number  of 
vending  facility  opportunities  for  blind 
vendors  has  not  grown  as  Congress 
intended. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  federal 
property  managing  agencies  still  tend  to 
view  the  blind  vendor  as  the  proprietor 
of  a  small  lobby  stand,  selling  ciga- 
rettes, candy,  gum,  newspapers,  and  a 
few  magazines.  The  law,  itself,  once 
encouraged  this  image.  But  in  1974, 
Congress  removed  certain  pre-existing 
restrictions  and  greatly  expanded  the 
former  definition  of  "vending  stand" 
into  a  new  concept  of  a  "vending 
facility."  The  new  term  was  aimed  at 
giving  blind  people  the  opportunity  to 
operate  full-line  cafeteria  type  food 
services  and  other  more  complex  busi- 
nesses on  federal  property. 

Although  the  Congressionally  mandated 
priority  for  the  blind  is  clearly 
intended  to  expand  the  number  and  type 
of  vending  facilities  operated  by  the 
blind,  some  discretionary  policies  of 
federal  property  managers  are  in  direct 
contravention      of      this      goal.  For 

example,  you  are  aware  of  GSA's  attempt 
to  install  fast-food  restaurants  in 
federal   buildings    through    contracts  with 
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large,  multi-state,  nationally  recog- 
nized chains.  No  opportunity  was  first 
presented  to  blind  vendors  or  their 
licensing  agencies.  Yet  it  is  clear 
that  blind  people  can  provide  the  type 
of  service  that  GSA  wanted. 

You  are  also  aware  of  the  policy  which 
GSA  has  on  extending  cafeteria  contracts 
without  applying  the  priority  for  blind 
vendors.  Under  this  policy,  if  a  con- 
tract for  a  federal  cafeteria  is  awarded 
to  a  non-blind  food  service  operator, 
the  priority  for  a  blind  vendor  to 
operate  the  cafeteria  cannot  be  exer- 
cised for  as  long  as  fifteen  years.  The 
contract's  initial  term  is  only  five 
years.  But  on  top  of  that,  GSA  allows 
two  non-competitive  extensions  of  five 
years  each.  That  policy  effectively 
blocks  application  of  the  blind  priority 
for  each  cafeteria  site  except  for  once 
every  fifteen  years.  Then  GSA  officials 
often  complain  that  they  are  unable  to 
determine  the  capabilities  of  blind 
vendors  or  state  agencies  to  assume 
operation  of  federal  cafeterias.  No 
wonder! 

There  are  several  other  issues  that 
could  be  explored  in  an  oversight  hear- 
ing. Without  cataloging  them,  I  will 
mention  just  one  more  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  discussed.  This  refers  to 
a  practice  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  to  limit  blind  vendors  to  lobby 
stand  locations  while  contracting  with 
non-blind  commercial  firms  for  vending 
machine  services  in  work  areas  serving 
employees.  This,  too,  holds  down  growth 
of  the  blind  vendor  program  in  the  face 
of  Congressional   intent  to  expand   it. 

The  problems  1  have  described  do  not 
represent  statutory  weaknesses  in  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act.  Rather,  federal 
property  managers  need    to  become  more 


committed  to  the  goal  of  expanding  the 
number  and  type  of  opportunities  they 
offer  to  blind  vendors.  Congress  can 
best  help  with  this  by  giving  some 
direction  periodically  through  exercise 
of  the  oversight  function.  Therefore,  I 
hope  you  will  consider  lending  your 
leadership  to  such  an  effort.  I  6im 
firmly  convinced  that  the  current  cir- 
cumstances and  disturbing  trends  in  the 
blind  vending  program  need  competent, 
responsible  Congressional  attention. 
This  is  why  we  have  come  to  you  with  a 
specific  request  for  help  at  this  time. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Cordially  yours, 
James  Gashel 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


On  October  4,  1985,  the  oversight 
hearing  was  held  by  Senator  Stevens' 
subcommittee  in  the  main  committee  hear- 
ing room  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  There  were  sixty 
or  more  Federationists  on  hand.  Federal 
government  witnesses  included  Mrs. 
Madeleine  Will,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services,  at  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  Wolfgang 
Zoellner,  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Buildings  Management  at  GSA.  Sandy 
Sanderson  appeared  to  report  on  problems 
in  obtaining  GSA  cooperation  in  assign- 
ing federal  cafeterias  to  the  Alaska 
Blind  Vending  Program.  1  then  presented 
an  overview  of  the  national  picture, 
arguing  for  changes  in  the  Department  of 
Education's  federal  regulations  for  the 
blind     vendor     program     and     for     other 
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changes  to  be  made  in  GSA's  policies. 
U.S.  Representative  Don  Young,  who 
serves  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
representing  Alaska,  also  gave  a  force- 
ful statement  of  support  for  the  blind 
vendors. 

The  main  theme  of  the  hearing  was  to 
focus  on  the  conditions  which  are  still 
blocking  the  advancement  of  blind 
vendors  into  the  federal  cafeteria 
market.  First  off,  GSA  prefers  to  have 
the  option  of  requiring  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  to  bid  competitively  for 
cafeterias  against  all  interested 
commercial  firms.  We  say  that  practice 
is  an  affront  to  the  Randolph -Sheppard 
Act.  But  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  which  govern  the  blind 
vendor  program  at  the  federal  level, 
actually  permit  the  competitive  bidding 
procedure.  Those  regulations  should  be 
changed. 

Another  policy  of  GSA  virtually 
assures  that  once  a  federal  cafeteria 
has  been  placed  in  commercial  hands, 
there  will  not  be  an  opportunity  for  a 
blind  vendor  to  take  over  the  business 
for  as  long  as  fifteen  years.  GSA's 
cafeteria  contracts  are  issued  with  a 
five-year  initial  term.  Then  the  con- 
tractor and  the  government  may  agree  to 
have  two  five-year  extensions.  When 
that  policy  was  explained  to  him. 
Senator  Stevens,  who  was  presiding  over 
the  hearing,  said  in  his  opinion  (and  he 
is  a  lawyer  with  a  law  degree  from 
Harvard)  that  the  automatic  extensions 
disregard  the  blind  vendor  priority  and 
violate  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act.  Then 
he  asked  for  the  legal  opinion  of  GSA's 
attorneys.  It  was  not  available  but 
promised. 

Something  else  which  turned  out  not  to 
be    available   was    a   consultant's    report 


allegedly  from  the  early  1970s.  It  is 
this  report  which  GSA  cites  as  justifi- 
cation for  the  contract  extension  policy 
on  cafeterias.  Mysteriously,  the  report 
is  missing  or  so  it  seems.  Anyway,  when 
asked  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  consult- 
ant's report  for  the  hearing  record,  GSA 
could  do  no  better  than  to  promise  to 
make  another  search  for  it.  Later,  I 
explained  that  even  if  the  alleged 
report  ever  existed,  which  it  may  have, 
its  recommendations  would  be  faulty 
since  Congress  changed  the  cafeteria 
priority  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act  after  the  report 
was  supposedly  completed.     So  be  it. 

Senator  Stevens  listened  carefully 
throughout  the  hearing.  He  asked  very 
probing  questions  of  the  federal  wit- 
nesses, and  the  answers  were  not  often 
to  his  liking.  There  will  now  be 
follow-up  correspondence  and  probably 
meetings  to  insure  that  substantive 
changes  are  made  to  improve  observance 
of  the  blind  priority.  One  point  came 
through  loud  and  clear:  There  are  too 
many  government  bureaucrats  and  govern- 
ment agencies  involved  in  trying  to 
promote  their  conflicting  interests  in 
the  blind  vendor  program.  Senator 
Stevens  understands  this  and  summed  up 
the  hearing  by  recommending  a  possible 
new  direction  of  flexibility.  He  was 
concerned  that  the  state  agencies  may 
not  be  responsive.  His  comments  speak 
for  themselves: 


.  it  does  appear  that  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act  may  need  revision 
in  terms  of  dealing  with  a  state  which, 
through  its  licensing  agency,  is  less 
than    responsive    to    the   basic   policy   of 
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the   Randolph -Sheppard    Act    in   assisting 
blind  people  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
priority   that   is  available  to  them  under 
that  Act. 

That,  unfortunately,  as  hinted  at  by 
Sandy,  as  far  as  our  own  state  is  con- 
cerned, I  will  have  to  talk  with  them 
about  that,  Sandy.  But  beyond  that,  it 
does  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  the 
power  of  the  GSA  to  deal  directly  with  a 
qualified  blind  vendor  without  having 
the  necessity  to  have  another  government 
entity  involved,  namely,  the  state 
licensing  agency. 

If  that  were  done,  as  I  understand 
this  Act,  and  I  have  just  been  reviewing 
the  1974  Amendments,  those  clearly 
inject  into  the  whole  operation  under 
this  Act  the  state  licensing  agency's 
responsibilities. 

I  am  quoting  now  from  this  report  that 
was   filed  by  Senator  Randolph    in  1974. 
He  said,   "These  include  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  selecting  satis- 
factory    sites     for     vending     facilities; 
provision    for    the    submission    of    blind 
licensee     grievances     to     a     full     evi- 
dentiary    hearing;     establishment     of     a 
retirement,   health    insurance,   sick    leave 
and     vacation     system     with      set-aside 
funds,    after    a  majority    vote    for    such 
system    by    licensees,   who   are    to   have 
full    information   on   such    proposed    sys- 
tem;    limitation    on    the    use   of   vending 
machine    income    assigned    to    the    State 
agency     to    pension,    health     and     leave 
purposes    and    reduction    of    assessments 
against     blind     licensees     for     set-aside 
purposes  where  there  is  remaining  vend- 
ing machine    income    for   such   purposes; 
provision     of     access     to     all     relevant 
program    financial    data    to   blind    licen- 
sees;   conduct  of  a  biennial  election  for 
a    committee     of     blind     vendors,    which 


shall  participate  in  the  State  program's 
administrative,  policy,  and  program 
development  decisions,  training  pro- 
grams, and  instructional  meetings  for 
blind  licensees;  and  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  implementation  of  the  pro- 
vision requiring  uniform  accounting  pro- 
cedures, licensee  income  distribution, 
use  of  set-aside  funds  and  selection  and 
establishment  of  facilities." 

It  may  be  that  the  1974  Act  imposed 
such  broad -ranging  responsibilities  on 
the  state  licensees  that  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  get  involved,  particularly  in  a 
state  like  ours,  Sandy,  where  you  only 
have  three  or  four  potential  places  to 
operate  under.  I  think  that  has  to  be 
examined,  because  for  a  state  to  under- 
take all  those  responsibilities,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  considerable  number  of 
people  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency. 

Mr.  Gashel:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
comment  on  what  you  are  saying?  I  think 
what  you  are  bringing  out  here  is  a  very 
excellent  point,  because  the  vendors  are 
really  the  subjects  of  bureaucratic 
agencies  that  are  really,  in  many  cases, 
not  business  managers,  either.  They  are 
rehabilitation  workers,  a  lot  of  times, 
they  don't  understand  how  you  go  out  and 
make  a  buck   in  the  world. 

They  are  state  entities.  They  are 
entities  in  the  government,  and  also  in 
the  federal  government  .   .   . 

Senator  Stevens:  Jim,  1  think  you 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  problem. 
When  I  was  with  the  Interior  Department, 
we  had  all  kinds  of  problems  with  the 
individual  concessionaires  in  National 
Parks.  We  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Parks  Concessions,  Incor- 
porated. It  was  a  corporation  that 
handles  many  of  the  functions  for  parks 
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concessionaires  that  would  be  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  small  concessionaire, 
and  through  a  national  organization, 
they  have  been  able  to  extend  their 
concession  operations  to  almost  every 
park  in  the  country.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing to  you  is  maybe  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  should  have  a  blind 
vendor's  contracting  corporation,  and  it 
could  be  a  nonprofit  corporation,  and 
take  on  this  whole  question  of  the 
burdens  that  were  imposed  by  the  1974 
Act  on  the  state  agencies.  We  may  not 
need  the  state  agencies  in  this  at  all. 
After  all,  they  are  federal  properties. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Gashel:  I  think  if  GSA  would 
cooperate  in  that,  I  think  we  would  be 
inclined  to  do  it. 

Senator  Stevens:  I  am  going  to  look 
into  it  and  see  if  that  is  possible 
under  existing  law.  If  it  is  not,  I 
will  suggest  that  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  to  the  Labor  Committee  and  to 
the  Department  of  Education  and  get 
their  response. 

I  think  you  two  have  got  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  will  follow  up  on  it.  So 
we  thank  you  very  much,  Sandy. 

Mr.  Sanderson:    Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Stevens:  You  have  to  come  a 
long  way  down  to  see  me  every  time  you 


come.     I  know.     I  will  be  seeing  you  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  up  there.    Thank  you 
very  much. 
Mr.  Sanderson:     Thank  you  so  much. 


Now  speaking  of  who  does  what,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  read  what  account  (if 
any)  may  appear  about  this  hearing  in 
the  pages  of  the  American  Council's 
Braille  Forum  ACB  had  a  representative 
from  its  national  staff  at  the  hearing 
(at  least  one),  but  he  was  a  member  of 
the  audience.  His  lone  presence  merely 
added  to  our  numbers.  I  do  not  know  if 
he  applauded  at  Senator  Stevens'  remark 
that  the  state  agencies  might  well  be 
removed  from  the  program,  but  it  makes 
little        difference.  Clearly,        the 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  the 
strongest,  most  active  force  at  work 
today  on  behalf  of  blind  vendors.  Of 
course,  we  would  welcome  the  participa- 
tion of  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind  in  a  constructive  way  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  blind.  But  until 
that  happens  we  will  go  it  alone  and 
continue  to  be  the  strong  voice  that  we 
are  on  behalf  of  the  vendors.  This, 
again,  is  why  we  have  formed  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
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SOCIAL   SECURITY  AND  TRIAL  WORK: 
FACTS  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW 

by  James  Gashel 


I  recently  received  an  inquiry  from  a 
woman  in  Rupert,  Idaho.  She  said  she 
was  calling  for  her  husband.  He  is 
blind  and  receives  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  (SSDI)  benefits. 
She      was      asking:      "Can      he      work?" 

The  caller  said  she  had  asked  someone 
at  the  Social  Security  office  the  same 
question.  Her  husband  had  been  offered 
a  job  as  a  dispatcher.  It  would  be 
part-time  work  during  the  holidays.  He 
expected  to  work  three  weeks,  all  in  one 
month.  For  this  he  would  be  paid  $660. 
He  had  never  worked  before  while 
receiving  SSDI  benefits.  "How  would  the 
temporary  work  eiffect  his  checks,  or 
would  it?"  That  was  the  question  the 
caller    had    raised   with    Social    Security. 

But  the  answer  she  got  from  someone  at 
the  Social  Security  office  was  not  to 
her  liking.  The  caller  said  she  was 
told  that  her  husband  definitely  could 
not  work.  If  he  did,  his  checks  would 
stop,  or  so  she  had  inferred. 
As  an  aside,  the  caller  mentioned  that 
she  was  coming  to  me  on  the  advice  of  a 
rehabilitation  counselor  from  the  Idaho 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Why  would 
someone  in  Rupert,  Idaho,  need  to  call 
someone  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  get 
the  straight  about  Social  Security, 
especially  when  there  is  a  Commission 
for  the  Blind  in  Idaho  whose  counselors 
are  supposed  to  be  helping  the  blind  of 
Idaho  try  to  find  work?  One  would  think 
that  the  rehabilitation  people  would 
know  how  the  work  of  their  clients  would 


affect  the  receipt  of  Social  Security 
benefits.  They  should  certainly  know 
what  incentives  there  might  be  in  the 
Social  Security  program  in  order  to 
encourage  the  beneficiaries  to  attempt 
work.  Anyway,  this  counselor  from  the 
Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind  did  not 
know.  So,  he  told  the  client  to  go  to 
the     blind      themselves.  It      is     not 

mysterious.  We  know  the  answer  to  such 
things. 

In  the  circumstances  I  have  just 
described,  the  caller  from  Idaho  and  her 
husband  would  not  need  to  worry. 
Working  would  not  stop  the  checks.  The 
work  in  question  with  earnings  of  $660 
or  more  would  be  counted  as  one  month  of 
trial  work,  that's  all. 

The  rule  is  that  a  month  of  trial  work 
is  counted  when  earnings  from  the  work 
are  $75  or  more.  The  trial  work  months 
need  not  be  consecutive.  Nine  months  of 
earnings  over  $75  will  be  evaluated  to 
see  whether  a  beneficiary  is  able  to 
perform  substantial  gainful  activity. 
Applying  this  rule,  it  is  possible  to 
use  up  an  entire  trial  work  period  even 
though  earnings  may  be  intermittent  and 
relatively  low.  Then,  if  a  real  good 
job  comes  alone,  the  beneficiary  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  all  of  the  trial 
work  months  have  been  used.  In  the 
example  from  Idaho,  that  would  be  the 
disadvantage  of  accepting  the 
dispatching  job.  Otherwise,  there  would 
be  no  actual  effect  on  the  continuation 
of  checks  or  on  their  amount. 
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Something  else  you  should  know:  After 
nine  months  of  trial  work  have  been 
used,  the  beneficiary  who  continues  to 
work  is  still  entitled  to  receive  at 
least  three  more  checks.  These  cover 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  months 
after  work  first  begins.  Remember,  the 
first  nine  months  may  be  interrupted  by 
short  or  even  long  gaps   in  the  work. 

After  the  twelfth  month  of  work, 
entitlement  to  benefits  stops  if  the 
work  continues  to  represent  substantial 
gainful  activity.  In  the  case  of  anyone 
who  is  blind,  substantial  gainful 
activity  will  not  be  found  if  earnings 
are  less  than  $650  per  month  during 
1986.  So,      benefits      will      continue 

indefinitely  after  the  twelfth  month  and 
beyond  for  any  blind  beneficiary  who  is 
earning  less  than  $650  per  month. 

Otherwise,  blind  people  who  earn  more 
than     this     will     not     be     entitled     to 


checks.  However,  if  work  stops  (or 
earnings  are  reduced  to  below  $650  per 
month)  any  time  during  the  second  twelve 
months  of  trial  work,  re-entitlement  to 
Social  Security  benefits   is  automatic. 

When  someone  at  the  Social  Security 
office  says  you  cannot  work,  it  helps  to 
understand  the  context  of  the  answer. 
It  really  means  you  cannot  continue  to 
perform  substantial  gainful  activity 
after  twelve  months  of  trial  work. 
Anyone  who  can  perform  substantial 
gainful  activity  is  working,  according 
to  Social  Security.  Anyone  who  cannot 
perform  substantial  gainful  activity  is 
not  working,  and  cannot  work.  But  in 
the  real  world,  outside  of  what  you  are 
told  at  the  Social  Security  office,  you 
can  work  and  have  earnings  of  any  amount 
during  a  trial  work  period  of  twelve 
months  and  up  to  $650  per  month 
thereafter.     Those  are  the  facts. 


FAIRNESS  TAKES  A  HOLIDAY    IN    IDAHO 

AS  COMMISSION  ADMINISTRATOR 

SAYS   "NO  COMMENT" 

by  James  Gashel 


The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  requires  each  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  to  provide  for  a 
"fair  hearing"  in  the  case  of  any 
grievance  of  a  client  or  applicant  for 
services.  Depending     on     the     state 

agency's  procedures,  the  first  step  of 
the  fair  hearing  process  will  usually  be 
an    administrative    review     in    order    to 


give  the  client  and  the  agency  an  in- 
formal opportunity  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute without  the  necessity  of  an  actual 
hearing. 

In  October,  1984,  a  rehabilitation 
counselor  for  the  Idaho  Commission  for 
the  Blind  found  that  Debi  Smith  was 
ineligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  This     decision,     which     we 
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reported  in  the  Braille  Monitor  of 
April,  1985  represented  an  almost  un- 
believable example  of  deteriorating 
service  to  the  blind  of  Idaho.  Amaz- 
ingly, the  counselor  determined  that 
Debi  Smith  was  ineligible  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  because  her 
total  blindness,  according  to  the 
counselor,  was  not  a  "substantial 
handicap  to  employment."  The  counselor 
found  that  Debi  had  worked  in  two  jobs 
since  her  graduation  from  high  school. 
So  this  was  considered  to  be  evidence 
against  Debi  Smith's  need  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  assistance,  even  though 
she  was  unemployed  when  she  applied  to 
the  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind  for 
service. 

An  administrative  review  of  the 
counselor's  decision  was  held  at  the 
Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind  on 
November  30,  1984.  Frank  Smith  (no 
relation  to  Debi  Smith)  conducted  that 
review  and  issued  his  decision  on 
December  6,  1984.  That  was  one  of  Frank 
Smith's  last  decisions  as  the  supervisor 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  at 
the  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  a  staunch  Federationist  with  an 
unshakable  commitment  to  fair  treatment 
and  quality  service  for  his  fellow 
blind.  Frank  Smith  died  on  September 
25,  1985.  His  employment  with  the  Idaho 
Commission  for  the  Blind  ceased  in 
December,  1984.  Frank  Smith  was  dis- 
missed along  with  Ray  Martin,  both  of 
v\^om  were  blind  supervisors  at  the  Idaho 
agency.  They  were  replaced  by  a  sighted 
individual  recruited  from  the  general 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  in 
Idaho. 

In  his  December  6  decision  in  Debi 
Smith's  case,  the  counselor's  decision 
was    reversed   with    the    following   finding 


made  by  Frank  Smith:  "It  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  as  a  result  of  the 
administrative  review  you  requested 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  as  amended,  you  have 
been  determined  eligible  for  rehabilita- 
tion services.  As  of  this  date,  you  are 
placed  in  a  plan  development  status 
wherein  you  and  your  counselor  may  begin 
choosing  how  we  might  best  provide 
services  to  you." 

But   Frank    Smith    left    the   agency    in 
late  December   and  his   replacement   ( Ed 
Easterling)     took    charge    shortly    there- 
after.     As   we    reported    in    the   Braille 
Monitor    of     April,     1985,     one     of     Mr. 
Easterling's     first     acts     at     the     Idaho 
Commission  for  the  Blind  was  to  place  a 
hold  on  the  development  of  Debi  Smith's 
vocational     rehabilitation    program.        In 
fact,  he  point  blank  refused  to  sign  the 
certificate     of     eligibility     which     is     a 
prerequisite     to    service.    So    regardless 
of   the  favorable  outcome  of  her  admin- 
istrative review,  Debi  Smith  was  blocked 
from    obtaining    vocational    rehabilitation 
services   from   the    Idaho  Commission   for 
the     Blind.        Under     the    circumstances 
anyone     would     have     to     question     the 
integrity    and    the    validity    of    the    so- 
called    "fair    hearing"    process.       If    the 
decision   comes   out    in   a   client's   favor, 
how  can  it  be  that  the  administrators  of 
the  agency  can  simply   ignore  the  deci- 
sion?     The   answer   has    to  be   that   the 
process  is  not  truly  fair  and  the  admin- 
istrators   are    not    truly     interested     in 
fairness    if    they    can   merely    put    aside 
any  decision  that  they  do  not  happen  to 
like. 

In  the  Summer  of  1985,  Debi  Smith  left 
Idaho  to  return  to  her  home  in  Iowa. 
Maybe  there  will  be  better  opportunities 
for  her  there.     Let  us  hope  so.    Mean- 
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while,  the  handling  of  her  vocational 
rehabilitation  case  by  the  Idaho  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  has  demonstrated  that 
the  managers  of  that  agency  have  no 
interest  in  fairness,  nor  any  sense  of 
what  a  "fair  hearing"  is  all  about. 
Apparently  there  is  still  a  debate  going 
on  as  to  whether  Debi  Smith  was  eligible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
regardless  of  Frank  Smith's  decision. 

By  now  the  question  seems  academic. 
But  is  it?  What  about  the  blind  who 
will  follow  Debi  Smith  and  hope  to 
obtain  services  from  the  Idaho  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind?  Will  they,  too,  be 
found  ineligible?  If  so,  what  kind  of 
"fairness"  will  they  be  accorded  during 
their  appeals?  The  following  corres- 
pondence should  give  all  of  us  an  idea 
of  the  answer  to  these  questions.  It  is 
not  a  pretty  picture.  There  is  simply 
no  explanation  for  the  unfair  reversal 
of  Frank  Smith's  decision.  Ultimately, 
Howard  Barton,  too,  has  no  answer.  He 
says  as  much  in  his  final  response  of 
October  28,  1985,  knowing  that  his  words 
would  be  published.  So  we  now  do  Mr. 
Barton  that  courtesy.  Here  is  the 
correspondence. 


Boise,  Idaho 
April  22,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Gashel: 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Debra  Smith's 
eligibility  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  from  the  Idaho  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  controversy.  I  talked  with  Debra 
on  the  5th  of  April,  and  she  informed  me 
that  any  further  conversations  regarding 
the  subject  should  be  made  through  you. 


I  would  like  to  proceed  with  documen- 
tation to  either  find  her  eligible  or 
ineligible.  I  realize  that  the  entire 
pattern  of  eligibliity  determination 
that  is  being  used  at  the  Idaho  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  is  one  that  you  are 
presently  questioning.  However,  for 
this  counselor,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
document  what  has  been  occurring  over 
the  past  several  weeks. 

If  you  could  please  bring  me  up  to 
date  as  to  what  has  been  going  on  and 
what  steps  you  anticipate  will  be  taken 
during  the  coming  weeks,  I  would  appre- 
ciate  it. 

Sincerely, 
Mike  Blackaller 
Field  Representative 
Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
May  9,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Blackaller: 

This  responds  to  your  letter  of  April 
22  sent  to  me  on  behalf  of  Debra  Smith. 
You  indicate  that  you  wish  to  proceed  to 
document  eligibility  or  ineligibility  in 
her  case.  Then  you  ask  what  steps  we 
intended  to  take  as  though  you  suggest 
that  Debi  is  causing  the  holdup. 

The  only  formal  decision  of  the 
Commission  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
determined  that  Debi  is  eligible.  She 
filed  a  grievance  last  fall  after  her 
counselor  found  there  was  not  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  employment.  But 
that  finding  was  reversed  by  an  admin- 
istrative review.  So,  Debi  has  nothing 
to  appeal,  unless  it  would  be  the  Com- 
mission's   apparent    refusal    to   negotiate 
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an     Individualized    Written    Rehabilitation 
Program   (IWRP). 

Frankly,  I  am  baffled  as  to  why  the 
matter  of  Debi's  eligibility  or  ineligi- 
bility continues  to  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. Either  the  administrative 
review  was  a  valid  step  in  the  appeals 
process,  or  it  was  a  meaningless  exer- 
cise. Clearly,  it  is  obvious  that 
higher-ups  at  the  Commission  did  not 
like  Frank  Smith's  finding  that  Debi  is 
eligible.  So  what?  That  decision 
cannot  be  reversed  by   ignoring  it. 

In  view  of  the  administrative  review 
determination  that  Debi  is  eligible,  is 
the  Commission  now  willing  to  negotiate 
an  IWRP  (Individualized  Written 
Rehabilitation     Program)?  If     so,    we 

shall  proceed  along  those  lines.  If 
not,  we  would  then  need  to  consider 
making  another  appeal  on  the 
Commission's  refusal  to  serve  an  eligi- 
ble client.  With  this  in  mind,  kindly 
advise  me  whether  the  Commission  is  now 
willing  to  begin  working  with  Debi. 

Cordially  yours, 
James  Gashel 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

cc:  Debra  Smith 


be   adequate    to  document   a   substantial 
handicap  to  employment. 

George  Conn*,  in  his  letter  to  you 
dated  March  8,  1985,  stated,  "We 
strongly  encourage  Mrs.  Smith  to 
actively  participate  with  the  State 
agency  during  the  course  of  the  review 
that  will  reconsider  her  eligibility  for 
rehabilitation  services."  I  believe  the 
eligibility  you  refer  to  is  summarized 
in  Frank  Smith's  letter  to  Debi  on 
December  6,  1984.  This  letter  makes 
mention  of  many  issues  raised  during  the 
administrative  review  but  adequately 
documents  none  of  those  issues.  This  is 
the  reason  that  Howard  Barton,  the 
Acting  Administrator,  rejected  that  eli- 
gibility determination. 

Presently  Debi's  case  file  is  in  a 
diagnostic  status.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  her  active  participation,  for 
without  her  participation,  I  believe  it 
may  be  quite  difficult  to  document  her 
eligibility.  I  believe  that  administra- 
tive review  suggested  many  issues  which 
need  to  be  followed  up  on.  That  is  what 
I  would  like  to  get  together  with  Debi 
to  accomplish. 

Sincerely, 
Mike  Blackaller 
Field  Representative 
Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Re:     Debra  Smith 


Boise,  Idaho 
June  4,  1985 


Dear  Mr.  Gashel: 

From  what  I  can  understand  from  the 
case  record,  the  evidence  in  Debi 
Smith's    case    file    is    not   considered    to 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
July  11,  1985 


Re:  Debra  Smith 


Dear  Mr.  Blackaller: 

This    responds   to  your   letter  of  June 
4,    1985,    further    concerning    the  matter 
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of  Debra  Smith's  eligibilty.  During  our 
telephone  conversation  of  Friday,  June 
21  (in  which  Debi  participated),  we 
provided  information  which  you  apparent- 
ly considered  sufficient  to  continue  the 
review  of  her  eligibility.  Our  objec- 
tive, of  course,  is  that  Debi  should 
eventually  become  employed  after  a 
period  of  service  through  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  our 
conversation,  it  is  still  a  mystery  to 
me  why  we  should  be  discussing  Debi's 
eligibility,  rather  than  working  on  her 
IWRP  at  this  late  date.  Frank  Smith's 
decision  of  December  6,  1984  found  Debi 
eligible.  As  I  understand  it  from  your 
letter,  that  decision  was  apparently 
overruled  by  Howard  Barton,  Commission 
Administrator.  I  have  examined  the 
Commission's  procedures  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  decision  from  an  admin- 
istrative review  can  only  be  reversed  if 
the  client  requests  a  hearing.  Other- 
wise, the  administrative  review  decision 
stands  as  the  controlling  action.  If 
Mr.  Barton  can  merely  set  aside  any 
decision  from  an  administrative  review, 
what  good  is  the  review?  Moreover,  it 
would  then  be  impossible  to  have  a  fair 
hearing  if  the  hearing  officer  is  the 
administrator  or  someone  he  chooses. 

The  concern  I  have  relates  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Commission's  appeals 
process.  If  any  decision  along  the  way 
can  be  overruled  by  the  administrator, 
how  can  any  client  obtain  a  fair  hear- 
ing? More  to  the  point,  if  Howard 
Barton  has  decided  that  Debi  Smith  is 
not  eligible,  what  safeguard  is  there  to 
protect  Debi's  right  to  a  fair  hearing? 
As  I  understand  the  procedures,  the 
hearing  would  either  be  conducted  by  Mr. 


Barton  (who  has  already  made  up  his 
mind)  or  it  would  be  conducted  by  some- 
one else  whose  decision  could  be  over- 
ruled by  Mr.  Barton.  Any  way  you  cut 
it,  there  is  no  fair  hearing.  You  may 
not  know  the  answer  to  these  questions. 
Still,  I  am  requesting  that  you  obtain  a 
response  or  refer  the  questions  to  some- 
one who  can  answer  them.  Maybe  Howard 
Barton  can.  Who  knows?  I  am  just 
baffled  by  the  idea  that  an  administra- 
tive review  decision  could  be  overturned 
in  an  ad  hoc  manner  by  the  administrator 
absent  a  fair  hearing.  I  really  don't 
know  how  that  squares  with  a  sensible, 
let  alone  legal  appeals  process. 

I  fully  understand  that  we  may  well  be 
beyond  this  point  in  Debi  Smith's  case. 
However,  Debi  and  all  other  clients  or 
potential  clients  need  to  know  whether 
their  right  to  appeal  has  any  integrity. 
How  can  it  if  the  decision  can  be 
reversed  when  the  administrator  does  not 
agree? 

Cordially  yours, 
James  Gashel 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

cc:  Mr.  George  Conn 
Mrs.  Debra  Smith 


Boise,  Idaho 
July  24,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Gashel: 

You  are  careful  to  state  in  your 
letter  of  July  11,  1985,  to  Mr.  Mike 
Blackaller  that  the  question  of  Mrs. 
Debra  Smith's  eligibilty  "was  apparently 
overruled  by  Howard  Barton."     If  you  are 
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uncertain  about  my  position  in  the 
matter,  it  is  this:  A  request  for  a 
hearing  was  made  by  Mrs.  Smith ;  the 
hearing  was  conducted ;  a  decision  was 
made;  and  I  then  asked  for  careful 
documentation  of  the  reasons  for  a 
determination  of  eligibility. 

Mr.  Blackaller  has  had  some  diffi- 
culties communicating  directly  with  Mrs. 
Smith,  as  you  are  aware,  but  I  believe 
that  issue  is  being  resolved  with  your 
help. 

Cordially, 
Howard  H.  Barton,  Jr. 
Administrator 
Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
October  21,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Barton: 

Welcome  to  the  dialogue  about  Debi 
Smith.  I  assume  your  letter  of  July  24 
was  intended  to  clear  up  any  confusion 
w^ich  might  exist  over  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  did  not  proceed  to  implement 
the  administrative  review  decision 
issued  last  December.  However,  your 
explanation  is  even  more  baffling  than 
Mr.  Blackaller's   faltering  attempts. 

The  point  is  this:  Debi  Smith 
properly  exercised  her  right  to  have  an 
administrative  review  concerning  a 
decision  in  her  case  with  which  she 
disagreed.  At  the  review  Mrs.  Smith 
presented  facts  and  information  which 
persuaded  the  reviewing  officer  (Frank 
Smith)  to  reverse  the  counselor's  deci- 
sion. The  administrative  review  ruling 
constitutes  the  agency's  decision  that 
Debi    Smith    was    eligible    for    vocational 


rehabilitation      services.  Accordingly, 

an  Individualized  Written  Rehabilitation 
Program  should  have  been  developed  imme- 
diately. Thereafter,  services  should 
have  started. 

However,  we  have  now  had  a  lengthy 
delay  and  continuing  debate  over  Mrs. 
Smith's  eligibility.  That  issue  was 
settled  by  the  administrative  review 
decision  issued  last  December.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  decision  you  decided  to 
require  more  documentation  of  Debi 
Smith's  eligibility.  Your  decision  sub- 
verted the  integrity  of  the  appeals 
process.  In  reviewing  the  Commission's 
procedures  I  find  no  authority  for  the 
administrator  to  set  aside  the  decision 
of  an  administrative  review.  However, 
that  is  exactly  what  you  have  done. 

All  of  this  may  seem  academic  now 
since  Debi  Smith  has  moved  from  Idaho. 
But  the  question  remains,  under  what 
authority  can  the  administrator  of  the 
Commission  set  aside  or  overrule  a  deci- 
sion of  an  administrative  review?  I 
believe  the  blind  of  Idaho  are  entitled 
to  know  whether  the  appeals  process  is  a 
sham  or  a  fair  mechanism  for  resolving 
disputes.  In  Debi's  case  the  process 
was  clearly  a  sham  due  to  your  inter- 
vention after  the  decision  had  been  made 
in  her  favor.  Please  explain  to  us  how 
the  appeals  process  has  any  integrity  if 
a  decision  which  the  administrator  does 
not  like  can  just  be  overruled  by  the 
administrator?  That  nagging  question 
remains  even  though  Debi  Smith  has  moved 
from   Idaho. 


Cordially  yours, 
James  Gashel 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
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P.S.  Due  to  the  gravity  of  this  issue 
which  goes  well  beyond  the  case  of  any 
one  vocational  rehabilitation  client  or 
potential  client,  I  intend  to  publish 
this  correspondence  somewhere.  Anyone 
wrtio  has  an  interest  in  assuring  a  fair 
appeals  process  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  should  find  your  response  and  this 
entire  episode  instructive.  In  prepar- 
ing your  response,  please  re-read  my 
letter  of  July  11  along  with  this  one. 
I  imagine  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
question,  but  you  may  certainly  call  me 
if  there  is. 


Boise,  Ideiho 
October  28,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Gashel: 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  regard- 
ing the  Debi  Smith  matter.  It  is  obvi- 
ous you  have  drawn  your  own  conclusions. 

Cordially, 
Howard  H.  Barton,  Jr. 
Administrator 
Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind 


cc:  Mr.  George  Conn 
Mrs.  Debra  Smith 


*  George  Conn  is  Commissioner  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Department  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C. 


LIBRARY   SERVICE 
CURRENT  PROGRAM  AND 
FUTURE  OPPORTUNITIES 

by  Frank  Kurt  Cylke 


(Note:  Frank  Kurt  Cylke— Director  of 
the  National  Library  Service  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
Library  of  Congress— was  slated  to 
deliver  an  address  at  the  1985  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  Louisville;  and,  indeed,  he  did 
speak  at  the  announced  time.  However, 
he  did  not  speak  on  the  announced  topic. 
Instead,  the  program  was  changed,  and  he 
was  asked  to  participate  on  a  panel 
concerning    the    production  and   distribu- 


tion of  Braille.  He  graciously  con- 
sented to  the  last  minute  change  in  plan 
and  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  give 
and  take  of  the  panel  discussion. 

But  this  left  his  prepared  remarks 
undelivered,  so  we  are  taking  this 
opportunity  to  bring  those  remarks  to 
Monitor  readers  in  the  present  article. 
In  the  meantime  Judith  Dixon,  Head  of 
the  Consumer  Relations  Section  of  the 
National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped,  has  prepared 
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additional    material    which    seems    logic- 
ally    to     follow    the    comments    by    Mr. 
Cylke.     Here,   then,   is  the  address  which 
Mr.  Cylke    intended   to  give  at  the  1985 
NFB  convention.) 


Like  all  of  you,  I  have  special  times 
and  special  things  which  when  thought 
about  and  savored,  bring  pleasure.  This 
annual  gathering  of  the  NFB  membership 
is  one  of  those  special   times   for  me. 

I  do  look  forward  to  July  each  year. 
It  is  em  opportunity  for  me,  as  Director 
of  the  National  Library  Service  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  to 
address  you  collectively,  as  I  am  now, 
and  to  meet  with  you  individually  in  a 
more  informal  atmosphere  to  discuss 
program  matters  in  some  depth.  I  do 
hope  that  those  of  you  who  do  have  ques- 
tions requiring  lengthy  answers  will 
meet  with  me  when  time  will  not  be  a 
concern. 

There  is  no  more  important  activity 
for  a  person  responsible  for  a  program 
affecting  services  to  individuals. 
Therefore,  1  thank  all  of  you  for  once 
again  permitting  me  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  this  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Library  Service 

When  discussing  my  attendance  today 
Mr.  Jernigan  suggested  that  you  might 
appreciate  an  update  on  our  current 
activities  and  some  conunents  about  the 
future  of  library  service  for  blind  and 
physically  handicapped   individuals. 

I  agreed,  and  thus  1  will  spend  a  few 
minutes  on  our  current  activity  and  a 
bit  more  time  on  thoughts  about  the 
future  of  library  service. 


Current 

Readership  is  steady!  The  final 
figures  for  1984  show  a  total  readership 
of  629,140— a  1.2  percent  growth  over 
1983.  Similarly,  the  1984  circulation 
of  books  and  magazines  shows  an  average 
increase  of  2  percent— with  a  solid 
increase  of  9.3  percent  in  the  area  of 
cassette  circulation.  Braille  circula- 
tion varied  the  most.  We  actually 
showed  a  1  percent  drop  in  the  circula- 
tion of  Braille  books  to  individuals  in 
1984  and  found  an  increase  of  3.8  per- 
cent in  magazine  circulation— with  an 
overall  increase  of  2.19  percent.  These 
figures  are  currently  being  studied  and 
the  implications  analyzed  in  connection 
with  other  data. 

The  machine  production  situation  is 
under  control.  T^lex  is  producing  the 
current  cassette  machine  models  with  no 
identified  problem  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  1,400  each  week.  356  EZ 
machines  are  on  their  way  to  the 
libraries  at  this  time  and,  barring 
unforeseen  circumstances,  20,000  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  users  within  eighteen 
months.  The  combination  machine  will  be 
issued  as  soon  as  the  EZ  and  cassette 
machine  production  lines  have  demon- 
strated a  problem-free  shipping  capa- 
bility. 

Thanks  in  great  part  to  the  concern  of 
Barbara  Cheadle  and  to  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  members  interested  in 
children  we  are  placing  an  added  empha- 
sis on  work  with  children.  Leslie 
Eldridge,  a  librarian  with  special 
training  and  interest  in  children  set 
out  to  assess  the  NLS  service  pattern. 
She  interviewed  children  and  their 
mothers,  special  education  teachers, 
child     development     counselors,     reading 
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specialists,  and,  of  course,  practicing 
librarians.  Their  individual  views  were 
collected  in  a  book  titled  R  Is  For 
Reading,  A  copy  of  this  book  will  soon 
be  available  in  Braille  and  on  cassette 
for  your  use.  In  summary,  it  may  be 
stated  that  we  must  place  a  great  effort 
on  refining  our  program  for  children. 
We  may  analyze  Ms.  Eldridge's  reports 
and  recommendations  and  modify  our 
approach  where  necessary.  I  will  bring 
Mr.  Jernigan  up  to  date  as  we  progress 
and  inform  you  directly  in  our  future 
meetings.  I  leave  this  topic  with  the 
comment  that  children  and  young  people 
will  remain  a  high  priority  with  NLS. 

The  Future 

When  contemplating  or  attempting  to 
project  the  future,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  work  off  a  base  of  common  knowl- 
edge or  understanding.  So,  first  we 
must  ask:  How  does  access  to  print 
material  differ  for  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  population  than 
for  the  general  public?  The  blind  indi- 
vidual: is  often  dependent  on  a  mechan- 
ical device ;  finds  no  usable  material  at 
newsstands ;  traditionally  finds  no 
usable  material  in  bookstores.  Of 
course,  this  is  changing  as  more 
cassette  books  appear  in  bookstores. 

Next  we  ask:  How  does  library  service 
to  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
individuals  as  it  is  currently  provided 
differ  from  that  provided  to  the  general 
population?  As  we  all  know:  materials 
are  provided  by  m.ail;  subscriptions  to 
magazines  are  free  to  the  user;  books 
may  be  selected  from  one's  residence;  no 
fine  levied  for  overdue  books ;  there  are 
fewer  reference  materials  available. 

Then,  how  does  "library  service"  as  it 


is  currently  being  provided  to  the 
general  public  differ  from  that  provided 
to  blind  and  visually  impaired  individ- 
uals? Public  libraries  offer  their 
patrons  much  more  than  books  to  borrow 
and  magazines  to  read.  Public  libraries 
provide:  personalized  reference 
services ;  bibliographic  information ; 
business  information ;  professional 
journals ;  science  and  technical  informa- 
tion; as  well  as  a  plethora  of  other 
services. 

Now,  are  blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons  availing  themselves  of 
the  services  offered  by  public 
libraries?  I  assume  probably  not  as 
much  as  they  can.  Possibly  the  reasons 
for  this  are:  the  prevailing  perception 
of  public  librarians  is  that  the  library 
service  to  blind  persons  is  offered  by 
the  "special -regional"  library— there 
are  no  readers  at  the  public  library; 
the  information,  once  it  is  obtained,  is 
usually  in  print  form  only;  blind  per- 
sons are  often  unfamiliar  with  what 
kinds  of  information  are  available  "for 
the  asking"  at  the  public  library. 

Finally,  as  blind  persons  are  becoming 
employed  at  higher  levels,  starting 
business,      etc.,  reading     needs     are 

changing.  The  need  for  recreational 
material  is  apparently  being  satisfied. 
(I  trust  this  statement  is  not  too  self- 
congratulatory.)  The  need  for  pro- 
fessional reading  is  not  being  satisfied 
in  an  organized  way.  Through  the 
creative  use  of  technology,  these  needs 
can  be  met  more  and  more  by  the  public 
library.  Libraries  can  make  newspaper 
and  journal  articles,  information  from 
on-line  services,  and  other  materials 
available  in  special  format. 

Examples:    1)    Phoenix   Public   Library, 
Access      Center!       2)       Boulder      Public 
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Library,  and  3)  the  cooperative  project 
between  the  Texas  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Texas  State  Library's  Informa- 
tion Services  Division.  Texas  plans  to 
share  their  experience  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  research  reading  center  that 
allows  access  to  printed  materials  with 
public   libraries. 

Future:  Summary 


With  perseverance,  appropriate  patterns 
will  be  developed.  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  call  together  an  appro- 
priate group  of  representatives  from 
agencies  interested  in  broadening  the 
library /information  service  currently 
available  to  blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped individuals  within  the  next  few 
months.  Then,  to  coin  a  phrase,  "We 
will   see  what   the   future  holds." 


In  summary,  it  may  be  noted  that  if 
the  varied  reading/library  needs  are  to 
be  met  in  the  future,  a  combination  of 
existing  library  services  must  be  melded 
together  with  services  not  now  existing. 
This  will  require  a  concerted  effort  by 
all  interested  parties— the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  NLS,  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  volunteer  groups,  and 
traditional     print     library     organizations. 


Conclusion 

In  the  short  fifteen  minutes  allotted 
to  me,  I  have  touched  briefly  upon  many 
topics.  Obviously,  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  discuss  any  of  them  in  depth. 
Therefore,  I  welcome  your  questions  now 
and  do  look  forward  to  our  more  personal 
conversations  during  the  remainder  of 
this  convention.     Thank  you. 


LIBRARY   SERVICE    IN  THE    INFORMATION  AGE 

by  Judith  M.  Dixon 

Head,  Consumer  Relations  Section 

National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind 

and  Physically  Handicapped 

Library  of  Congress 

Washington,  D.C. 


Keeping  pace  with  rapidly  changing 
information  needs  has  long  been  a  pri- 
ority for  librarians  in  any  setting. 
Add  to  this  the  growing  emphasis  on 
immediate  access,  the  advances  in 
information-related  technology,  and  the 
ever   changing   nature   of   the    information 


itself,  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  why 
the  developments  of  the  past  few  years 
have  been  termed  an  "information  explo- 
sion." 

Librarians  and  consumers  alike  are 
already  reaping  the  benefits  of  this 
burgeoning    information   age.      A    trip    to 
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your  local  public  library  today  reveals 
a  vastly  different  scene  than  would  have 
greeted  you  a  decade  ago— librarians  are 
searching  for  materials  and  circulating 
books  with  computers  of  all  sizes,  hun- 
dreds of  on-line  databases  are  putting 
information  literally  at  the  public's 
fingertips,  and  some  libraries  even  have 
microcomputers  and  software  available 
for  the  use  of  visitors. 

With  similar  advances,  libraries  which 
serve  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
individuals  with  Braille  and /or  talking 
books  are  also  able  to  provide  an  ever 
widening  variety  of  materials  and  serv- 
ices to  their  patrons. 

LOCATING   INFORMATION: 

Finding  out  what  materials  are  avail- 
able from  the  library  has  become  easier. 
With  a  quarterly  microfiche  catalog— a 
computer-produced  cumulative  listing  of 
all  books  in  the  NLS  collection  as  well 
as  many  available  elsewhere— librarians 
are  able  to  search  the  holdings  of 
Recording  for  the  Blind  and  as  far  away 
as  Australia.  Library  staff  can  access 
this  catalog  by  author,  title,  subject, 
book  number,  and  even  narrator  to  locate 
a  particular  book  or  to  create  a  compre- 
hensive listing  of  desired  materials. 
If  the  request  is  more  complicated,  a 
computerized  database  can  be  searched. 

Catalogs  of  recently  produced  titles 
are  compiled  on  an  annual  basis  for 
cassette  books  and  on  a  biennial  basis 
for  disc,  Braille,  and  children's  books. 
All  are  produced  in  large  print  and  in 
the  appropriate  format  as  books  in  the 
collection.  Catalogs  of  Braille  books 
are  produced  in  Braille  for  mass  distri- 
bution, and  plans  for  this  year  include 
providing  catalogs   of   recorded    titles   to 


patrons  on  flexible  discs. 

To  provide  listings  of  books  of  popu- 
lar interest,  subject  bibliographies  are 
produced  each  year.  Recent  additions  to 
this  series  are  Short  Novell  which 
includes  novels  of  one  cassette,  no  more 
than  two  discs,  or  no  more  than  two 
Braille  volumes ;  and  Romance^  which 
includes  Harlequins,  regencies,  gothics, 
classics,  and  other  titles  of  this 
genre.  The  large  print  editions  of 
these  bibliographies  contain  listings  of 
material  in  all  three  media,  the  disc 
editions  contain  listings  of  the 
recorded  books,  and  the  Braille  editions 
contain  listings  of  the  Braille  books. 
Plans  for  this  year  are  for  four  shorter 
bibliographies  listing  children's  books 
at  several  age /grade  levels. 

To  assist  patrons  in  obtaining 
materials  not  available,  a  biennial 
publication  entitled  Volunteers  Who 
Produce      Books     is      compiled.  This 

comprehensive  directory  lists  volunteer 
groups  and  individuals  who  are  able  to 
transcribe  and  record  books  and  other 
materials.  The  listing  is  alphabetical 
by  state  and  represents  such  services 
as:  Braille  transcription,  large  type 
transcription,  tape  recording,  duplica- 
tion, and  binding.  Specialties  listed 
include  music,  mathematics,  computer 
Braille,  and  a  variety  of  foreign 
languages.  The  1984  edition  of  this 
directory  is  available  through  network 
libraries   in  large  print  and  Braille. 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES: 

Recent  collection  development  efforts 
have  responded  to  requests  for  more 
information  and  reference  works. 
Computer  books,  travel  books,  and  how-to 
books  of  all  kinds  are  being  added  on  a 
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regular  basis  along  with  a  wide  variety 
of  serious  and  light  fiction.  In  the 
past  few  years,  foreign  language  mater- 
ials have  been  added  to  library  holdings 
in  increasing  numbers.  A  1984  catalog 
entitled  Foreign  Language  Book^  avail- 
able in  large  print  and  on  flexible 
disc,  provides  a  cumulative  listing  of 
the  foreign  language  titles  that  can  be 
borrowed  directly  from  network 
libraries.  In  addition  to  the  national 
collection  of  Braille  and  recorded 
titles  in  a  variety  of  languages,  net- 
work libraries  now  have  access  to  over 
thirty  foreign  language  bibliographies 
that  list  other  sources  of  foreign 
language  materials  in  special  format, 
both  within  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas. 

The  number  of  magazines  in  special 
format  continues  to  change  to  respond  to 
current  interests.  Recent  additions 
available  through  the  national  program 
include  Poetry  in  Braille,  Popular 
Computing  in  Braille,  and  Journal 
Francais  d'Amerique  (French  language)  on 
flexible  disc.  For  a  listing  of  the 
magazines  available  through  network 
libraries  as  well  as  magazines  produced 
by  other  organizations,  consult  the 
reference  circular  entitled  Magazines 
in  Special  Media;  Subscription  Source^ 
which  is  available  in  regular  print, 
flexible  disc,  and  Braille. 

Magazine  of  the  Month  on  flexible  disc 
and  Magazine  of  the  Quarter  in  Braille 
both  continue  to  be  popular  items. 
Intended  to  provide  subscribers  with  an 
opportunity  to  browse  a  variety  of  maga- 
zines not  normally  available,  these 
subscriptions  also  give  consumers  an 
opportunity  to  rate  selections  annually. 
These  ratings  are  considered  carefully 
when    future    additions    to    the   programs 


are  possible.  Recent  issues  of  Magazine 
of  the  Month  have  been  Family  Computing 
Congressional  Digest,  Popular  Communi- 
cations»  and  High  Technology.  Recent 
issues  of  Magazine  of  the  Quarter  have 
been  Bon  Apetit,  Ham  RadiQ  Cosmo- 
politar^  and  Gentlemen's  Quarterly. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES: 

The  newest  piece  of  NLS-produced  play- 
back equipment  is  the  Easy  Cassette  Book 
Machine.  This  machine  was  developed  in 
response  to  requests  for  a  more  auto- 
matic, simpler  to  operate,  cassette 
machine.  This  machine  was  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  patrons  who,  because 
of  age  or  disability,  may  not  be  able  to 
use  the  standard  cassette  machine,  or 
who  are  confused  by  the  operation  of  the 
standard  machine. 

The  Easy  Machine  frees  the  user  from 
many  of  the  routine  tasks  associated 
with  cassette  operation.  Once  inserted, 
a  cassette  need  never  be  removed  until 
the  entire  recording  has  been  played. 
The  machine  will  switch  tracks  auto- 
matically and,  if  undisturbed  when  the 
end  of  the  last  recorded  side  is 
reached,  will  automatically  rewind  the 
cassette  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
track.  When  the  next  cassette  is  placed 
in  the  machine,  the  machine  will  rewind 
it  automatically  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  track  and  begin  playing  without 
further  ado. 

Currently,  the  Easy  Cassette  Book 
Machine  is  in  the  process  of  being  eval- 
uated by  network  libraries  and  con- 
sumers. After  approved  recommendations 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  final 
design,  units  will  be  available  for 
those  desiring  this  specialized  piece  of 
equipment. 
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Lightweight  headphones  will  soon  be 
available  from  network  libraries. 
Weighing  just  three  ounces,  this  re- 
designed accessory  has  a  six-foot  cord 
with  a  quarter-inch  plug  on  the  end 
enabling  it  to  be  used  with  a  cassette 
machine  or  disc  player.  The  new  head- 
phones are  of  the  open-air  type,  allow- 
ing the  wearer  to  hear  ambient  noise 
while  listening  with  headphones. 
Requests  for  the  lightweight  headphones 
can  be  sent  to  network  libraries  in 
early  1986. 

OTHER  MATERIALS: 

To  satisfy  information  needs  about 
materials  and  services  available  from 
many  sources,  reference  publications  on 
topics  of  broad  interest  are  produced  on 
a  regular  basis.  A  recently  published 
reference  circular  is  Parent's  Guide  to 
the  Development  of  Preschool  Handi- 
capped Children;  Resources  and  Services- 
Soon  to  be  available  are  From  School  To 
Working  Life;  Resources  and  Services  and 
Sources  of  Braille  Reading  Materials  A 
complete  list  of  reference  circulars  and 
reference  bibliographies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  NLS  Reference  Section.  Most  of 
these  materials  are  produced    in  regular 


print,  but  some  of  particular  interest 
to  patrons  are  also  produced  in  limited 
quantities  in  Braille  and  recorded  for- 
mats. 

Another  area  that  is  currently  being 
developed  is  that  of  tactile  maps.  A 
special  collection  of  these  maps  is 
being  established  at  NLS.  Maps  are 
being  acquired  from  sources  throughout 
the  world  and  once  a  sufficient  supply 
has  been  obtained,  a  comprehensive  cata- 
log will  be  produced  and  made  available 
to  libraries  and  patrons.  Tactile  maps 
will  be  available  for  borrowing  either 
through  network  libraries  or  directly 
from  NLS. 

Many  of  the  materials  newly  available 
are  being  produced  because  of  expressed 
needs  of  consumers.  It  is  hoped  that 
blind  and  physically  handicapped  indi- 
viduals will  continue  to  make  their 
needs  and  interests  known.  Questions, 
comments,  complaints,  or  suggestions  are 
welcomed  by  network  libraries  as  well  as 
NLS.  You  may  contact  the  Ck>nsumer  Rela- 
tions Section  at  NLS  by  writing  to  Con- 
sumer Relations  Section,  National 
Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20542;  or  by 
calling  (202)    287-6397. 


A  PARENT   SPEAKS  ABOUT  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN    IN  MAINE 


Michelle  Swift  is  a  sighted  woman. 
She  has  two  daughters— one  sighted,  the 
other  blind.  She  is  sensitive  and 
caring. 


Recently  she  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
Naturally  it  made  a  difference  in  her 
life   and    heloed    focus  her  outlook.     To 
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some  this  would  mean  that  she  has  been 
corrupted— that  she  has  become  unreason- 
ably, "pushy,"  militant,  and  overly 
aggressive.  To  those  who  believe  that 
the  blind  are  normal  people  with  the 
same  capabilities  and  rights  as  others, 
it  would  mean  something  else. 

Michelle  Swift  knows  that  if  her  blind 
child  is  to  lead  a  full  and  successful 
life,  she  must  have  the  right  kind  of 
training  and  opportunity  not  some  day 
but  now  The  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  is  the  vehicle  to  get  it  done. 
Here  is  a  letter  which  she  recently 
wrote  to  the  head  of  Maine's  education 
system: 


Lewiston,  Maine 
December  17,  1985 

Dear  Joyce: 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  standards  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  visually  impaired.  As  a 
parent  of  a  pre-schooler  who  is  blind 
and  who  will  be  going  into  the  school 
system  in  the  very  near  future,  I  have 
gone  over  the  provisional  certification 
requirements  with  much  interest  and 
concern— one  being  the  Grade  II  Braille 
and  special  Braille  notation.  1  cannot 
stress  enough  how  strongly  I  feel  that 
my  daughter  be  taught  properly  how  to 
read  and  write  Braille. 

As  she  writes  Braille,  I  do  want  her 
to  be  taught  the  proper  use  of  a  slate 
and  stylus.  Since  my  daughter's  birth  1 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  a  num- 
ber of  blind  children  and  adults.  Many 
of  them  have  gone,  or  are  going,  through 
the  Maine  school  system  and  have  never 
been  taught  to  use  the  slate  and  stylus. 


Somehow  through  our  educational  system, 
children  and  adults  who  are  blind  have 
been  told,  perhaps  not  in  words  but  by 
attitudes,  that  learning  to  read  or 
rather  write  with  a  slate  and  stylus  is 
a  difficult  and  ineffective  means  of 
doing  Braille.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  our 
blind  hcildren  if  they  are  in  fact  com- 
ing out  of  our  school  system  illiterate. 
If  we  look  at  this  problem  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  we  would  see  that  going  from 
a  Braille  writer  to  a  slate  and  stylus 
for  a  blind  child  is  no  more  difficult 
than  a  sighted  child's  going  from  print 
to  cursive,  or  simple  math  to  algebra. 
Without  this  skill  how  will  our  children 
take  notes  in  class,  make  grocery  lists, 
take  down  phone  numbers— things  that  we 
as  sighted  people  take  for  granted?  A 
slate  and  stylus  to  a  blind  person  is 
like  a  pad  and  pencil  is  to  us.  How 
heavily  we  rely  on  jotting  things  down. 

My  six-year-old  daughter,  with  great 
pride  and  joy  in  her  ability  to  sound 
out  words,  is  learning  to  read,  and  with 
this  new  skill  and  knowledge  a  whole  new 
world  is  opening  up  to  her.  There  is  no 
limit  to  where  this  world  can  take  her— 
while  my  four-year-old  blind  daughter 
talks  about  going  to  school  and  learning 
to  read  Braille  with  her  fingers.  Like 
her  sister,  her  world  should  have  no 
unnecessary  and  artificial  limits.  The 
joy  and  pride  I  feel  as  her  mother 
watching  my  children  grow  and  learn  is 
hard  to  put  into  words.  Needless  to 
say,  I  hold  the  highest  expectations  for 
both  my  children  as  I  teach  them  to  have 
for  themselves. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  my  daughter  leave 
Maine  school  system  only  to  learn  that 
she  wasn't  taught  the  basic  skills  every 
blind    person    needs    to    be    equal    in    a 
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sighted  world. 

I  say  with  great  sadness  that  many  of 
our  blind  people  were  never  taught  that 
it  is  respectable  to  be  blind  or  encour- 
aged to  read  and  write  Braille,  and  so 
they  grew  up  with  poor  self-esteem.  We 
must  properly  educate  our  blind  children 
and  give  them  the  opportunities  and 
skills  they  need  so  they  can  grow  up  to 
be  productive,  responsible  adults. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  the  whole 
Eye  Care  educational  system  for  our 
blind  children  and  ask  ourselves  is  a 
blind  child  living  in  rural  Maine, 
seeing  an  itinerant  teacher  two  or  three 
times  a  week  for  a  few  hours,  being 
properly  taught  needed  skills?  If  not, 
how  are  these  children  keeping  up  in  the 


classroom?  If  Maine  has  only  two 
resource  rooms  for  blind  children,  how 
is  a  conditionally  certified  teacher 
going  to  complete  their  nine-month 
supervised  experience  training?  Where 
we  do  not  have  certification  standards 
to  date,  do  we  have  a  certified  teacher 
in  our  school  system?  These  are  among 
many  of  the  concerns  I  have  as  a  parent 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Maine. 

We  must  work  together  to  be  assured 
that  Maine's  blind  people  look  at  them- 
selves with  respect  and  pride  for  all 
that  they  can  achieve. 

Sincerely, 
Michelle  Swift 


ATTEMPTED  MERGER  OF   SERVICES  FOR  THE   BLIND  AND  DEAF 
IN  THE   STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


The  first  of  the  following  articles 
appeared  in  the  January  22,  1986,  Port- 
land Oregoniaa  The  second  appeared  in 
the  same  paper  January  30,  1986.  They 
were  written  by  Don  Jepsen,  a  staff 
writer  for  the  paper.  They  emphasize  an 
unfortunate  trend  which  is  gaining 
momentum  throughout  the  country.  During 
the  1800's  and  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
common for  schools  for  the  blind  and 
schools  for  the  deaf  to  be  merged  into  a 
single  entity.  Since  there  were  rela- 
tively few  services  for  these  groups 
except  education,  there  was  no  merger  in 
other  areas.     However,  one  must  presume 


that  if  there  had  been  rehabilitation  or 
other  programs  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
they  would  also  have  been  combined. 

As  the  twentieth  century  progressed, 
it  became  clear  that  it  was  neither  cost 
effective  nor  educationally  feasible  to 
combine  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
so  the  practice  ceased  to  be  followed. 
By  the  late  1950's  there  were  almost  no 
combined  schools  left. 

Now,  under  the  pressures  of  dwindling 
funds  and  burgeoning  management  consult- 
ing firms,  the  old  discredited  system  is 
being  revived.  Throughout  the  country 
we  are  hearing  talk  of  improving  effi- 
ciency  by  merging  the  education  of  the 
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deaf  and  blind.  It  has  recently  been 
suggested  in  Iowa  and  a  number  of  other 
states.  Now,  apparently  it  is  Washing- 
ton's turn.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is 
doing  what  it  can  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  schools   for  the  blind. 

The  task  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  nature  of  the  residential 
schools  has  radically  altered  during  the 
past  few  decades.  Enrollment  has 
dropped  in  favor  of  mainstreaming  in  the 
public  schools,  and  many  of  those  who  do 
attend  the  residential  schools  are 
severely  multiply  handicapped.  In  fact, 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  whether 
these  institutions  are  more  educational 
or  custodial.  Nevertheless,  no  good 
purpose  can  be  served  by  combining  the 
training  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The 
trend  is  counterproductive  and  must  be 
resisted.  In  the  present  instance  in 
the  state  of  Washington  Federation 
efforts  were  decisive  and  effective. 
Apparently  we  have  stemmed  the  tide— at 
least,  for  the  moment.  Here  are  the 
articles   from  the  Portland  Qregonian; 


Blind,  Deaf  Services   to  Merge 

OLYMPIA— Governor  Booth  Gardner 
announced  Tuesday  he  was  expanding  his 
reorganization  proposal  to  bring  the 
state  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in 
Vancouver  under  a  single  agency. 
But  a  spokesman  for  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  said  his  board  already  had 
gone  on  record  against  the  recommenda- 
tion. Mike  Freeman  of  Vancouver  said 
creating  a  single  agency  for  the  sensory 
impaired    "is    detrimental    to    all    handi- 


capped people." 

"We  are  dead  set  opposed,"  he  said. 
Freeman  said  the  Federation  board 
adopted  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
shortly  after  the  governor's  office 
informed  it  of  the  plan  to  bring  the 
campuses  under  a  single  agency. 

No  spokesman  for  the  school  for  the 
deaf  could  be  contacted  Tuesday. 

The  Legislature  approved  a  bill  last 
year  that  took  the  two  schools  out  of 
the  Department  of  Social  and  Health 
Services  and  made  them  independent. 
However,  Freeman  noted,  the  legislative 
reorganization  doesn't  take  effect  until 
July  1,  so  the  schools  have  not  had  a 
chance   to  prove  themselves. 

"One  reason  we  wanted  out  of  DSHS  is, 
we  were  so  low  in  the  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  no  one  cared  about  us,"  said 
Freeman,  who  testified   last  year. 

Gardner's  reorganization  would  expand 
the  current  Department  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  Olympia  to  include  admin- 
istration of  the  two  Vancouver  campuses. 
The  school  for  the  blind  currently 
enrolls  about  60;  some  200  attend 
classes  at  the  school  for  the  deaf. 

Policy  and  curriculum  decisions  at  the 
two  schools  would  continue  to  be  made  by 
the  respective  superintendents.  Gardner 
would  appoint  the  superintendents  from  a 
list  of  candidates  submitted  by  the 
boards. 

He  said  bringing  the  two  schools  under 
the  Olympia  agency  "adheres  to  our  re- 
organization goal  of  combining  a  number 
of  small  agencies  to  achieve  efficiency 
in  administration. 

"Also,  I  think  it's  important  for  the 
schools  to  have  a  headquarters— and  a 
stronger  voice— here  in  Olympia,  which 
they  will  under  the  Department  of 
Services      for      the      Blind      and      Deaf," 
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Gardner  said. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  blind  and 
deaf  community  was  not  necessarily 
supporting  his  reorganization. 


Gardner  Proposal   for 
Blind  and  Deaf  Schools  Fizzles 

OLYMPIA— Governor  Booth  Gardner's 
proposal  to  put  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  under  the  Department 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  crashed 
Wednesday  after  nearly  unanimous  opposi- 
tion from  the  blind  and  deaf  community. 
"Without  your  blessings  we  can't  do 
it,  and  we  don't  want  to  do  it,"  Senator 
AI  Bauer,  D-Vancouver,  said  after  meet- 
ing with  the  handicapped  Wednesday. 
Bauer  said  a  scheduled  hearing  on 
Gardner's  plan  Monday  probably  will  be 
canceled. 

Gardner  last  week  added  the  two  Van- 
couver campuses  to  his  reorganization 
proposal  by  announcing  he  wanted  them 
under  the  department,  headquartered  in 
Olympia.  The  short  notice,  and  the  fact 
that  many  blind  and  deaf  groups  were  not 
contacted,  generated  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion. 

In  1985  the  two  schools  were  success- 
ful in  severing  themselves  from  the 
Department  of  Social  and  Health  Serv- 
ices, effective  July  1,  1986.  They  are 
to  operate  as  independent  entities,  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion's office  to  serve  as  the  pass- 
through  agency   for  appropriations. 

Gardner  signed  the  bill,  then  proposed 
the  realignment  as  an  addendum  to  his 
overall  reorganization  of  state  govern- 
ment submitted  earlier. 

The    informal   meeting    in    a    Capitol 


hearing  room  Wednesday  was  called  by 
Representative  Joe  Tanne,  D-Vancouver, 
to  test  the  waters  for  Gardner's  idea. 
It  quickly  became  apparent  there  was 
little  support,  given  the  fact  the  two 
campuses  have  not  yet  had  the  chance  to 
operate  as   independent  agencies. 

Tanner,  who  is  sponsoring  the  re- 
organization bid  on  the  House  side,  also 
admitted  defeat  for  the  proposal.  "You 
can  rely  on  the  fact  the  Legislature 
isn't  going  to  pass  something  that  has 
this  strong  of  opposition,"  he  said. 

"This  was  a  very  valuable  night.  The 
governor  no  doubt  will  receive  the 
message,"   said  Tanner. 

The  major  issue  appeared  to  be  the 
possibility  that"  lumping  the  two  schools 
under  a  single  agency  would  lead  to  one 
program  for  the  sensory   impaired. 

Patty  Hughes,  Seattle,  said  through  a 
sign  language  interpreter  that  her  first 
concern  was  that  the  deaf  people  would 
lose  their  identity  by  being  in  the  same 
agency  with  the  blind. 

"We  have  entirely  different  needs," 
she  said. 

Gary  Mackenstadt,  Bothell,  a  member  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
also  opposed  the  reorganization  as  did 
Mike  Freeman,  Vancouver,  legislative 
chairman  of  the  Federation's  Washington 
chapter. 

Mackenstadt  said  many  blind  people 
felt  the  move  was  a  forerunner  to  com- 
bining programs  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 
"I  really  feel  we  have  some  bad  legisla- 
tion. Too  bad  it  can't  die  a  natural 
death." 

Added  Freeman,  "This  is  paving  the  way 
for  a  department  for  the  sensory 
impaired.  When  that  happens,  services 
go  downhill  fast." 

Kathy   Sullivan,  Gardner's   staff  person 
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for  social  services,  and  Paul  Dziedzic, 
head  of  the  blind  services  department, 
tried  to  assure  the  gathering  of  some  50 
persons  that  the  reorganization  would 
not  affect  the  independence  of  the  two 
schools. 

"The  governor  has  no  hidden  intent," 
said  Sullivan.  "He  merely  wants  re- 
organization  for    the   purposes   of  admin- 


istrative efficiency.  She  stressed  that 
an  Olympia  presence  would  be  beneficial 
for  personnel,  administrative  and  audit 
purposes. 

The  proposal  must  pass  either  a  Senate 
or  House  conwnittee  by  next  Thursday,  the 
cutoff  deadline  for  clearing  bills  of 
original  origin,  or   it  dies. 


****^l!*1f***:t:iHt^!:t:**********  ************** 


RECIPES 


*********************************  *:if:*^f)tL** 


POTATO  CASSEROLE 

by  Hazel  Staley 


******************** 


******************** 


2  pounds  frozen  hash  brown  potatoes, 
(thawed) 

1  pint  sour  cream 

2  cups  grated  cheese 

1  can  cream  of  chicken  soup 
1/2   stick  margarine,  melted 
1/2  cup  chopped  onion 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


Mix  all  ingredients  and  pour  into 
large  casserole.  Bake  at  350  degrees 
for  1-1/2  hours.  Combine  2  cups  crushed 
cornflakes  and  1  stick  melted  margarine 
and  spread  over  casserole.  Return  to 
over  and  bake  until  brown  (about  15 
minutes). 


*:r******:^liHiiifH::ii:iHli:ilfi^:tiiti 
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CHICKEN  CASSEROLE 

by  Hazel  Staley 


ifi*^i*i)iifit:4iilf:*t:i):it!****!lf*:t: 


2  chicken  breasts  (cooked  tender, 
cooled,  and  diced) 

1  cup  celery,  chopped 

2  tablespoons  grated  onion 

1  cup  cooked  rice  (not  Minute) 
1  can  cream  of  chicken  soup 
1/4  cup  milk 
1/2  cup  mayonnaise 

1/2  cup  almonds  (chopped  and  slightly 
toasted ) 


Mix  all  ingredients  and  pour  into 
large  casserole  (long,  narrow  type  pre- 
ferable). Butter  casserole  weU.  Bake 
30  minutes  at  300  degrees.  Combine  2 
cups  crushed  cornflakes  and  1  stick 
melted  margarine  and  spread  over  casse- 
role. Return  to  oven  and  bake  about  15 
minutes. 


«4c:ic*:|c:|c:|c**««««:|c4:**4:«« 


INDIVIDUAL  CHEESE  CAKES 

by  Mary  Ellen  Reihing 


^ilflt:>tl**!^!************* 


3  8 -ounce  packages  creeim  cheese 

2/3  cup   sugar 

3  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Vanilla  Wafers  and  cup  cake  liners 

Place  cup  cake  liners  in  muffin  pan. 
Put  one  vanilla  wafer  in  each  liner. 
Combine      cheese,      eggs,      sugar,      and 


vanilla.  Spoon  over  wafers  in  papers. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  for  15  minutes  or  in 
microwave  on  high  for  1  minute  and  45 
seconds.  Cheese  cakes  are  done  when 
filling  sets. 

Variations:  Spoon  your  favorite  pie 
filling  over  the  top  after  cakes  have 
cooled.  If  preferred,  mix  chocolate 
chips   into  batter  before  baking. 


^)::|c:|:*4:^|c:|I«^):*:t:*:(:4:***4:** 
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RATTATOUILLE 

by  Mary  Ellen  Reihing 


******************** 


^::^:mi|^:t'^^>(f^iti{f^iti^:****** 


egg  plant 
small  zuchini 
small  onion 
green  pepper 
cans  tomatoes 
carrots 


Slice  or  dice 
pepper  and  onions 
oil.     Use   large  pan 


vegetables.  Saute 
in  small  amount  of 
or  dutch  oven.     Add 


^^^*^i^^i^^^i^:t'********** 


herbs:  I  use  thyme,  cayenne  pepper,  and 
basil.  You  may  substitute  herbs  to  your 
taste.  Some  people  like  garlic  and 
oregano.  Pour  tomatoes  over  onion, 
peppers,  and  herbs.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Add  egg  plant,  zucchini  and  carrots. 
Simmer  for  30  minutes  or  until  vege- 
tables are  tender  and  flavors  thoroughly 
mixed.  Serve  over  rice  or  by  itself. 
Good   reheated. 


MOLDED  STRAWBERRY   SALAD 

by  Barbara  Pierce 


^:if^:i)cifiififi)f^i**ifi)Llc*:>c*iif** 


^i^::^f^L>l^if^:it^*iHii|^i)l^i****** 


1  package  strawberry   jello 
1  package  frozen  strawberries 
3  ounces  cream  cheese 
1  cup  whipping  cream 
splash  of  lemon   juice 


Dissolve  jello  in  one  cup  boiling 
water.  Add  strawberries  and  stir  to 
thaw.  When  it  begins  to  thicken,  fold 
in  softened  cream  cheese  and  whip  cream, 
and   fold  that  in  as  well.  Pour  into  mold. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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MUSHROOM  ROUNDS 

by  Barbara  Pierce 


«:t:**««:t:«4:>|c*4c:)c««*:|c*:4c:)c 


:{e:4c:|c:fe:fc:{E:je:|e:4:=4'^4E4::4e:1e:)eie:je4:He 


1/2  pound  mushrooms,  cleaned  and  chipped 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 
1/2   stick  butter 

1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

1   teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

1/2  cup   light  cream 

3  tablespoons  flour 

salt,  garlic  powder,  and  pepper  to  taste 
trimmed,  flattened  slices  of  white  bread 
melted  butter 


Saute  mushrooms  and  onion  in  1/2  stick 
butter.  Add  lemon  juice,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  seasonings  to  taste.  Combine 
cream  and  flour.  Stir  until  mixture 
thickens.  Spread  mixture  on  flattened 
bread  and  roll  up.  Chill  to  set.  Slice 
each  roll  into  about  five  rounds  and  dip 
in  melted  butter.  Freeze  to  use  later 
or  broil  or  bake  until  heated  through 
and  browned. 


«4:4':i'*4c*****4:4c*4:3t:*4c!|t* 


tHst:^s^!^::t:*^s^H:****if^:Mf** 


MONITOR  MINIATURES  ******* 

♦♦Elected: 

The  Columbia  Chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Missouri  has 
elected  a  slate  of  officers  for  1986. 
These  include:  Tom  Stevens,  President; 
Ed  Bryant,  Vice  President;  Florence 
Neal,  Secretary;  Clete  Hentges,  Treas- 
urer;  and  June  Homan,  Board  Member. 

**VersaNews: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"VersaNews,  a  quarterly  magazine  for 
VersaBraille  users,  is  beginning  its 
fourth  year  of  publication.  It  provides 
a    forum    for   users   around    the  world    to 


exchange  tips,  VersaBraille  applica- 
tions, and  information  on  Braille  and 
Braille  technology  of  interest  to  this 
consumer  group.  Topics  have  included 
bookkeeping  with  the  VersaBraille, 
interfacing  it  with  computers  and  other 
devices,  and  latest  developments  in  the 
field  of  paperless  Braille.  A  "Letters" 
section  encourages  subscribers  to  write 
about  the  ways  they  use  their  machine 
and  to  ask  questions.  Annual  subscrip- 
tions in  ink  print  and  VersaBraille  (not 
audio)  cassette  format,  $20,  $25  for 
readers  outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Versa- 
News, and  sent  c/o  David  Goldstein, 
Editor,  87  Sanford  Lane,  Stamford, 
Connecticut  06905." 
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**For  Sale: 

We  have  been  asked   to  carry   the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Pelco,  model  501  low  vision  CCTV 
reading  aid  with  19 -inch  monitor,  system 
is  complete  on  its  own  roll -around 
stand.  $1,400,  plus  $100  packing  and 
shipping.  Contact:  Mrs.  Sam  Umans,  2723 
Echo  Lane,  Erie,  Pennsylvania  16506; 
814-838-9883." 

**Pilgrimage: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"The  Catholic  Inquiry  for  the  Blind, 
228  North  Walnut  Street,  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan 48933,  is  cosponsoring  a  pilgrimage 
for  the  blind  to  three  great  shrines  in 
Quebec,  Canada:  St.  Joseph's  Oratory; 
Cape  of  Our  Lady;  and  St.  Anne 
DeBeaupre.  Leaving  September  2  and 
returning  September  8,  1986,  our  package 
tour  will  include  plane,  bus,  hotel,  and 
food.  Anyone  interested  can  contact  us 
for  details,  which  correspondence  can  be 
received  and /or  sent  by  Braille  or 
print." 

**Ap  pointed: 

In  a  news  release  the  Texas  Commission 
for  the  Blind   says: 

"Pat  D.  Westbrook  has  been  named  the 
new  executive  director  of  the  Texas 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Meeting  at 
the  Dallas /Fort  Worth  Airport  on  January 
10,  1986,  the  nine-member  Commission 
announced  the  selection  of  Westbrook  as 
the  sixth  director  in  the  Commission's 
fifty -four  year  history.  Westbrook  re- 
places John  C.  Wilson,  who  resigned  the 
post  on  January  10  after  serving  as 
executive  director  over  three  years. 
Westbrook  joined  the  Commission  in  1978 
as       the       state       supervisor      of      staff 


services.  Prior  to  his  selection  as 
executive  director,  he  served  as  the 
Commission's  deputy  director  of  admin- 
istration and  finance.  He  has  previous 
administrative  and  managerial  experience 
with  the  Governor's  Office  of  Budget  and 
Planning  and  Criminal  Justice  Division." 

**Elected: 

On  Sunday,  January  6,  1986,  the 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  Chapter  met 
and  elected  the  following  officers:  Rita 
Lynch,  President;  Betty  Walker,  Vice 
President;  Dottie  Neely,  Secretary;  Dick 
Schell,  Treasurer;  and  Board  Members: 
John  Crisp,  LaVerne  Toebben,  and  Brian 
Wekamp. 

**Dies: 

Chris  Boone,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Nebraska, 
writes  as   follows: 

On  Sunday,  December  1st,  1985,  Althea 
Gibbs  passed  away.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
her  will  remember  Althea  as  one  of  the 
rare  and  wonderful  people  whose  enthu- 
siasm for  life  spilled  over  to  all  who 
surround  them.  Althea  taught  second 
grade  for  fourteen  years  in  the  Omaha 
public  schools,  where  she  distinguished 
herself  as  an  outstanding  educator  who 
earned  the  respect  of  both  students  and 
colleagues.  Last  year  her  blindness  and 
her  membership  in  the  organized  blind 
movement  caused  Althea  to  become  the 
target  for  an  on-going  campaign  of  pub- 
lic harassment  and  character  defamation 
by  her  principal  and  supervisors.  This 
blatant  discrimination  only  served  to 
make  Althea  more  committed  to  the  work 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  Althea  Gibbs 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Blind  Educators 
Division    of    the    NFB    and    one    of    the 
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budding  leaders  of  the  Nebraska  affil- 
iate. She  was  thirty -six  years  old.  We 
in  Nebraska  are  missing  Althea,  but  her 
commitment,  her  strength,  and  love  for 
life  and  all  that  it  holds  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

**Moves: 

The  following  article  appears  in  the 
Fall,  1985,  News  From  Blind  Nebraskans» 
the  newsletter  of  the  NFB  of  Nebraska: 

Fred  and  Mary  Wurtzel,  members  of  the 
Lincoln  Chapter,  along  with  their  two 
children,  Freddie  and  Maria,  are  bound 
for  Michigan.  In  fact,  as  of  this  writ- 
ing, they  should  be  beginning  to  settle 
into  their  new  home.  Fred,  Lincoln 
District  Supervisor  for  Nebraska 
Services  for  the  Visually  Impaired,  was 
hired  as  the  new  Director  of  the  Busi- 
ness Enterprises  Program  at  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  in  Michigan.  Fred 
and  Mary  are  strong  and  active  Federa- 
tionists,  and  we  will  miss  their  compan- 
ionship, their  energy,  and  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  movement.  They  will  be  a 
great  asset  to  our  Michigan  affiliate, 
and  we   in  Nebraska  wish   them  well. 

**For  Sale: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Visualtek  miniviewer,  around  8  years 
old,  good  condition.  $900.  Contact 
Barbara  Mattson  at  30  9  Highland  Court 
Apartments,  144  West  Henry  Street, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29301; 
phone:  803-585-7323. 

♦♦Distribution  at  Airport: 

The  November/December,  1985,  Blind 
Missourian  (the  newsletter  of  the  NFB  of 
Missouri)    reports  as   follows: 

"It  was  a  rainy  day— one  of  many  this 


month,  but  the  spirits  of  members  of  the 
Gateway  City  Chapter  were  not  at  all 
dampened  as  we  'moved  on'  the  airport  to 
inform  the  public  about  our  problems 
with  the  airlines.  Five  members  of  the 
Chapter  spent  a  short  three  hours  at 
Lambert  Airport  in  St.  Louis  where  we 
found  many  eager  listeners,  as  well  as  a 
few  who  were  not  so  eager,  but  had 
little  choice  but  to  listen  to  us. 
Armed  with  200  copies  of  the  August- 
September  issue  of  the  Braille  Monitor, 
equal  numbers  of  an  eyecatching  and 
interest-provoking  'homemade'  pamphlet, 
scores  of  NFB  brochures,  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  Associate  forms,  we 
proudly  staked  our  claim  just  inside  the 
ticket/baggage  counter  area.  Some  of 
our  members  approached  passengers  who 
were  waiting  in  lines  with  nowhere  to  go 
while  we  offered  them  literature  and 
information.  Others  of  us  'moved  on'  to 
snack  bars  and  cocktail  lounges  where 
passengers  were  obviously  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  spend  idle  moments.  Travelers  — 
especially  those  traveling  alone— found 
it  quite  appealing  to  listen  to  our 
story  and  take  literature  for  further 
study." 

♦♦Promoted: 

As  Federationists  know,  John  Halverson 
is  a  long-time  member  and  leader  in  the 
organized  blind  movement.  For  a  time  he 
served  as  President  of  the  NFB  of  Michi- 
gan. More  recently  he  has  served  as 
President  of  the  NFB  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  has  been  employed  by  the 
Federal  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Now,  he  has  received  an 
important  promotion  and  will  be  moving 
to  Kansas  City.  He  is  now  the  Deputy 
Regional  Director  and  Division  Director 
for    Civil    Rights    for    Region   VII    of    the 
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Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

♦♦Elected: 

The  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Chapter 
held  elections  in  November  of  1985,  The 
following  people  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Donna  Howell ;  Vice  President,  Nell 
Spiedell ;  Secretary,  Ruth  Harmon ;  and 
Treasurer,     Gary     Pettengill.  LaVerne 

Gallant  was  elected  to  a  two-year  board 
position  and  Hazel  Staley  for  one  year 
of  an  unexpired   term. 

♦♦Yamaha   Instructions: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"This  audio  description  and   explana- 


tion of  the  Yamaha  DX-7  is  intended 
especially  for  the  blind  musician  who 
must  rely  on  touch,  ear,  and  judgment  in 
lieu  of  using  the  LCD  visual  readouts. 
Explains  the  control  panel  and  the 
applied  usage  of  the  44  switches  as  used 
in  the  play,  edit,  function,  and  store 
modes.  Also  contains  instructions  for 
Braille  labeling  of  the  switches  and 
other  charts  and  graphs.  Recorded  on  a 
C-90  cassette  on  4  mono  tracks  at  15/16 
ips  speed.  Price  is  $18.00— or  $15.00 
if  a  C-90  cassette  is  supplied.  Con- 
tact: Charlie  Newell,  16  South  Main 
Street,  Janesville,  Wisconsin  53545; 
608-752-4538." 
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